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THE BEST LESSON: ‘‘IN THE BEGINNING, GOD.” 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR EARNEST THINKERS. 


Or a skull these words were written: | finds nothing so grand or tall as himself, 


Lamp, what hast thou done with the 
flame? Skeleton, what hast thou done 
with thesoul? Deserted cage, what hast 
thou done with the bird? Volcano, what 
hast thou done with the lava? Slave, 
what hast thou done with thy master? 
Death, what hast thou done with Life? 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet say: What 
a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action, how like an angel! in appre- 
hension, how like a god! the beauty of 
the world! the paragon of animals ! 

Chapin says: Man was sent into the 
world to be a growing and exhaustless 
force. The world was spread out around 
him to be seized and conquered. Realms 
of infinite truth burst open above him, 
inviting him to tread those shining coasts 
along which Newton dropped his plum- 
met, and Herschel sailed, a Columbus of 
the skies ! 

Carlyle: We are the miracle of miracles 
—the great inscrutable mystery of God. 
We cannot understand it, we know not 
how to speak of it; but we may feel and 
know if we like that it is verily so. 

And Theodore Parker: ‘The discoverer 
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nothing so valuable to him. The great- 
est star is that at the little end of the tel- 
escope—the star that is looking, not 
looked after nor looked at.’’ And again: 
‘*Man is the jewel of God, who has 
created this material world to keep his 
treasure in.”’ 

Emerson: O rich and various man! 
thou palace of sight and sound, carrying 
in thy senses the morning and the night 
and the unfathomable galaxy; in thy 
brain the geometry of the city of God; in 
thy heart the power of love and the realms 
of right and wrong. An individual man 
is a fruit which it cost all the foregoing 
ages to formand ripen. Heis strong not 
to do, but to live; not in his arms, but in 
his heart; not as an agent, but as a fact. 

Pascal: What a chimera is man! What 
a singular phenomenon! What a chaos! 
What a scene of contrariety! A judge of 
all things, yet a feeble worm; the shrine 
of truth, yet a mass of doubt and uncer- 
tainty; at once the glory and the scorn 
of the universe. If he boasts, I lower him; 
if he lowers himself, I raise him; either 
way I contradict him, till he learns that he 
isa monstrous, incomprehensible mystery. 

Henry Giles: Man is greater than a 
world, than systems of worlds. There is 
more mystery in the union of soul with 
the physical than in the creation of a 


universe. 
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‘*Man perfected by society,’’ says 
Aristotle, ‘‘is the best of all animals; he 
is the most terrible of all. when he lives 
without law and without justice.”’ 

“Omit a few of the most abstruse 
sciences,’’ says another observant thinker, 
‘‘and mankind’s study of man occupies 
nearly the whole field of literature. The 
burden of history is what man has been; 
of law, what he does; of physiology and 
the story of to-day, what he is; of ethics, 
what he ought to be; of revelation, what 
he shall be.’”’ 

In the Book of Genesis we have this, 
when written and by whom no man can 
tell: ‘‘And God: said, Let us make man 
in our own image and after our likeness; 
and let him have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth. So God created man 
in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created 
he them. . And God saw everything that 
he had made, and behold it was very good.”’ 

And Paul, writing to the Corinthians, 
says to them: ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? Ifany man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are.’’ Again: ‘‘What! know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own?”’ 

All this and infinitely more is said of 
man. Each of us here present has that 
skull which will soon be ready for the 
pencil of the thoughtful querist. Where 
will we be then—you and I? Each of 
us is that paragon of animals; upon each 
of us those realms of infinite truth burst 
open from above; each of us is that in- 
scrutable mystery of God, that palace of 
light and sound, that outcome of the 
ages, that scene of contrariety, that best 
and worst of animals, that strangest of 
beings who makes himself so much the 
subject of thought anc discussion as with 
that alone almost to monopolize the wide 
field of literature. Each of us is made in 
the image and likeness of God— words we 
might well say with bated breath—and 
each of us should be the temple of the 
indwelling Spirit of God. 

This wondrous being, man, comes upon 
the earth utterly helpless. He is cared for 
wisely and lovingly, for the most part, 
until slowly he begins to learn where he 
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is, and more slowly still what he is. Ten 
thousand things must be learned, and 
blessed is he who has wise teachers and 
the willing and eager spirit of one athirst 
for knowledge. All useful knowledge 
must be of greater or less value, but there 
are some things essential to any proper 
view of human origin, relations, duty, 
destiny, which to know or to believe is a 
matter of transcendent importance. 

We are here. This no one can deny. 
We have been created. This again 
seems evident. We have been put into 
a world, itself a creation, filled with cre- 
ated things in infinite variety and sub- 
serving uses numberless and varied be- 
yond the power of man to note or know. 
All this argues a creator or creators wise 
and good and powerful. In admiring 
wonder, in reverent awe, in fervent grati- 
tude, in agonizing dread, these may be 
named and worshiped; and this belief, 
and this worship, taught and practiced 
through generations and by millions, has 
been religion. The prevailing religions 
of the past have taught the worship of 
many gods, and this almost without ex- 
ception. While in many, perhaps most, 
perhaps all, of these there has been much 
that.was good and helpful to man, they 
have at no time answered his deepest 
need, and they have passed or are passing 
away. The mighty gods of Assyria and 
Babylonia, of Phoenicia and Egypt, of 
Greece and Rome, are dead. The blood 
of countless victims flows red no more 
upon their consecrated shrines; the mov- 
ing chant of the priestly chorus is stilled 
forever; the fire has gone out on all their 
sacred altars; and the ruins of their gor- 
geous temples but mark the way of hu- 
man progress down the ages. It is one of 
the saddest commentaries upon the weak- 
ness of human wisdom and the credulity 
of human faith, one of the most humiliat- 
ing lessons of history, that these great 
systems of man-made religion, taught so 
confidently, believed in so profoundly, 
accepted so long and so universally, 
should be so utterly rejected, abandoned, 
dishonored. Alas! their gods were no 
gods, in the sense of the grand old defini- 
tion: ‘‘God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth.’’ They were the offspring of men’s 
brains and the work of men’s hands. 

Man is so made that he must believe in 
something, must worship something, out- 
side of himself. Sometimes, it is true, 
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men have worshipped and do worship 
themselves, but such are monsters rather 
than men. It is this universal need that 
has led to the making of so many relig- 
ions. The past is strewn with the wrecks 
of religious systems that, as we have said, 
were abandoned as failures, and the graves 
of faiths that are dead forevermore; and 
to-day there are hundreds of false relig- 
ions that will likewise perish. Is there 
any that will last? Natural religion has 
taught man many things, but he needs 
light from a source higher than himself 
or the world about him. We are told in 
the Book that there is but one God, and 
that from the creation of man in His own 
image until now, ‘‘ He has never left Him- 
self without a witness among men.’’ It 
may be one of the enjoyments of the 
future life, for many devout spirits, to 
trace the line of those who have kept the 
knowledge of the true God from the time 
of its revelation to man, down through 
Abraham to the end. Aside from Abra- 
ham, and contemporary with him, was 
Melchizidek also, the king of Salem, a 
‘‘ priest of the most high God,’’ who is 
named with honor in the Old Testament 


record, and doubtless many another 
sainted soul nameless on earth but known 


in the heavens. Abraham was called to 
be the father of a great people, to whom, 
as St. Paul tells us, were committed ‘‘ the 
oracles of God,’’ and whose tenacity of 
life as a people, amid incredible persecu- 
cutions continued through long centuries, 
has been the marvel of history. They 
believed in one God, omniscient, omnip- 
otent, omnipresent, and any idol repre- 
senting him was forbidden. The nations 
around them were polytheistic and rep- 
resented their gods in idol forms in end- 
less variety. 

Dwelling intensely upon the thought 
of God, believing themselves his chosen 
people, many in every generation, no 
doubt, grew arrogantly proud in their 
fancied superiority to the nations about 
them, and so met loss and fell toevil; while 
others of pure life and high thought, 
with earnest, longing, fervent prayer, 
and confident expectation that God, their 
near friend and proteetor, would answer 
and bless, drew nearer and nearer in 
spirit to the Divine, thus developing in 
their best people, both men and women, 
a power to perceive spiritual truth and 
to communicate it to others and to the 
world, which we speak of as ‘‘ by inspir- 
ation of God,’’ and to which we are in- 
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debted for the most justly prized, and the 
most spiritually helpful literature of the 
world. To these elect souls we owe the 
books of the Old and still more the books 
of the New Testament. ‘The old fore- 
shadows the new. Without the new the 
old must have remained simply the sacred 
books of a:'remarkable people. But with 
the new, which were to spread every- 
where, they have become an essential 
part of the literature of mankind. The 
Jews were not a missionary people. They 
were ‘‘separate from the nations,’’ and 
were gratified at such distinction. 
Among those rare families in Judea in 
which the process of spiritual refinement 
had gone on through the generations, 
there was one of such extraordinary char- 
acter, that from it, in the fulness of time 
there were born into the world, within 
the same year, two of the greatest men in 
human history. Their mothers were 
cousins. The oldest-born went to the 
block at the age of thirty-two years; the 
other, who was the younger by six 
months, died on a Roman cross at the 
age of thirty-three. In the three years 
preceding his death, though he is not 
known to have left a word or line in 
manuscript, he lived a life and taught a 
doctrine and a faith that were to rev- 
olutionize the thought and practice of 
the world. This man, Jesus Christ, is, 
beyond all doubt or question, the most 
wonderful being that has ever grown to 
manhood in our world And of the other, 
it was He whosaid, with knowledge that: 
was never at fault: ‘‘ Among them thatare 
born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist.’’ ‘The dis- 
ciples of this man Jésus, who during his. 
life declared himself, in a special sense, the- 
Son of God, after his death wrote brief ac-- 
counts of what they had heard him say: 
and seen him do; they wrote letters, also,,. 
to the churches which, later, were estab~ 
lished in the regions in and beyond Judea. 
In contrast with the old, the new was to 
be a missionary faith. ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,’’ had been the gracious com- 
mand of the Master. For nearly nineteen 
hundred years that command has been 
obeyed. The new doctrines taught in 
these books have been as leaven through- 
out the world, and men have come to 
look with other eyes upon life and duty, 
upon death and immortality. Life has 
grown better because of its greater com- 
fort and more humane enjoyment, its 
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broader wisdom and grander hope. Love 
has grown sweeter in the higher knowl- 
edge that ‘‘it is better to give than to 
receive.’’ 

The great motive forces of the world, 
as Robert Ellis Thompson has said, ‘‘ are 
in its beliefs. To do the works of God 
we must begin with believing, and that 
will lead to the right acts. Faith, as 
James Freeman Clarke well says, is the 
mighty steam engine in the basement 
which supplies all the power for all the 
machinery in the upper stories. The 
world gets its life, not out of the bread 
that perisheth, but from the intercourse 
it has with the unseen and the eternal. 
The whole shape of its civilization is de- 
termined by the beliefs about God which 
underlie them. As Vico says, a people’s 
idea of the divine supplies both the 
motive and the goal of development.’’ 

It is told of Henry W. Sage, the re- 
vered benefactor of Cornell University, 
that ‘‘ he regarded the things of the Spirit 
as the only worthy end of human exist- 
ence.’’ In this lay the secret of his work 
for humanity. He saw little good in the 
making or accumulating of money ex- 
cept for the higher ends tor which it may 
be used, and which in the next life he 
might regard with satisfaction and ap- 
proval. The number of such men to 
whom the ‘‘ things of the Spirit’’ are very 
realis growing. The other life seems not 
so far off asit used to be. God is nearer, 
and more a father than a judge. Men’s 
eyes and hearts are being opened more 
and more to the truth that ‘‘in him we 
live and move and have our being.”’ 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, the hills 
and the plains, 

Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who 

reigns? 
Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with 
spirit can meet — 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 

hands and feet. 

So Tennyson sings. And it is such 
profound conviction as this that gives to 
his verse much of its depth and power. 
‘‘T hardly dare name his name,’’ he 
writes; ‘‘ but take away belief in the self- 
conscious personality of God, and you 
take away the backbone of the world. On 
God and God-like men we build our 
trust.’’ To a young man who was about 
going to the university he said, ‘‘ The 
love of God is the true basis of duty, 
truth, reverence, loyalty, love, virtue and 
work.’’ A few days before his death he 


talked long and earnestly of the person- 
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ality and love of God, ‘‘ that God whose 
eyes consider the poor, who careth for 
the sparrow.’’ ‘‘ For myself,’’ he says, 
‘*the world is but the shadow of God,”’ 
and ‘** More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.’’ So of Words- 
worth, and many another poet who has 
given expression to this highest truth, 
seen with the vision of the seer, and 
known by the deepest instinct of the 
human heart: ‘‘ Inthe beginning, God.’’ 

I once met a thoughtful scholar, says 
Bishop Whipple, who told me that for 
years he had read every book he could 
| which assailed the religion of Jesus 

Christ, and he said he should have be- 
come an infidel but for three things: 
first: I am a man. I am going some- 
where. To-night I am a day nearer the 
grave than I was lastnight. I have read 
all such books can tell me. They shed 
not one solitary ray of hope or light upon 
the darkness. They shall not take away 
the only guide and leave me stone blind. 
Second: I had a mother. I saw her go 
down into the dark valley where I am 
going, and she leaned upon an unseen 
arm as calmly as a child goes to sleep on 
the breast of its mother. I know that 
was notadream. 7hird: I have three 
motherless daughters (and he said it with 
tears in his eyes). They have no pro- 
tector but myself. I would rather kill 
them than leave them in this sinful world 
if you blot out from it all the teachings 
of the gospel. 

In a sermon on ‘‘ Immortal Life,’’ Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale said: ‘‘ The life we 
live to-day is not just for the day, April 
4, 1897. A Christian mother dandles her 
child upon her knee, watches over it in 
its sickness, attends to its wants, sacri- 
fices herself in a hundred petty ways for 
the child. And the child feels all her 
love, though not fully conscious of all it 
means. But there passes from the mother 
to the child an inspiration, not of love 
only, but of infinite life. I do not say 
merely of larger life; but of infinite life, 
of life which is immortal. And this life 
the child will never lose. It has uncon- 
sciously passed from mother to child, and 
it is his forever. The first few years of 
this life carry with them the inspiration for 
all the future: a life which all the diffi- 
culties, the despairing thoughts, the evil 
of the world, the allurements of society, 
the chance situation and trial, can never 
entirely put out, for it is an infinite, an 
immortal life.’’ 
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Here is the passing onward of life— 
bias given, power transmitted—and we 
know that it istrue. I know it, and you 
know it. To it we owe the best we have, 
the best we are, the best wecan do. The 
teacher, like the parent, with the electric 
current of spiritual influences opened, 
may pass along the same life-giving in- 
spiration, though not usually in like 
degree. What higher place can we hold, 
what greater work do, than this? But 
to do this work best we must be in con- 
scious touch with the Divine. ‘‘In the 
beginning, God.”’ 

How thoroughly one enjoys a noble 
soldier—a class not large, it is true—the 
centurion sort of man, strong, brave, 
loyal, heroic, disciplined to obedience and 
self-control; who bears the old ideal 
Crusader’s sword, knowing alike the vir- 
tue of the blade in the scabbard and the 
cross at the hilt; a man, say, like General 
Gordon, of whom one of the English bish- 
ops, in a recent sermon, tells this story: 
A clergyman was working at Gaza, in 
Palestine. Coming home late in the dusk 
of evening outside the city gates, in a 
place where there was danger from Arabs, 
he saw what looked like a man kneeling 
on the ground by his horse. He said to 
himself, ‘‘I must warn that man. He 
will be hurt, perhaps killed.’’ As he went 
near he heard the voice of prayer: ‘‘ Take 
me away from myself lest I fall; make me, 
oh, my Saviour, my God, to look only 
unto Thee, that I may humble myself, 
and be like unto Thee.’’ He hesitated 
to disturb him, but soon he said, ‘‘ Sir, I 
beg your pardon, but you are in danger 
here.’’ The man arose from his knees, 
and the clergyman saw that it was his 
friend, the peerless General Gordon. 
** Gordon!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you 
doing out here at this hour in this dan- 
gerous place?’’ And he replied, ‘‘ I have 
a telegram from England, asking me to 
undertake a mission which I have longed 
to undertake all my life. It filled me 
with such elation that I felt I might 
get into trouble by being proud, and I 
thought I would just get my horseand go 
away alone and humble myself before 
God.’’ ‘‘I believe,’’ adds the bishop, 
‘that that mission was the one in which 
he was killed on the upper Nile; and now, 
my friends, you know one reason why 
Gordon proved the great man he was.’’ 
‘‘In the beginning, God—was the con- 
trolling thought of his strong life. 

On February 27, 1881, the French na- 
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tion held a celebration in honor of Victor 
Hugo, when every contemporary author 
wrote something on the great man dead. 
M. Houssayé wrote an article entitled 
** When Victor Hugo is a Hundred Years 
Old,’”’ in which he gives an imaginary 
conversation between Hugo and four 
atheists. In answer to one of their argu- 
ments against the existence of God and 
the truth of immortality, Hugo is made 
to reply in the following striking and elo- 
quent words, a paragraph well worth 
committing to memory for its command- 
ing force and rare beauty of diction: 

**T feel in myself the future life. I am 
like a forest which has been more than 
once cut down. The new shoots are 
stronger than ever. I am rising, I know, 
towards the sky. The sunshine is on 
my head. The earth gives me its gener- 
ous sap, but heaven lights me with the 
reflection of unknown worlds. You say 
that the soul is nothing but the resultant 
of bodily powers. Why, then, is my 
soul more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? Winter is on my 
head and eternal spring is in my heart. 
Then I breathe at this hour the fragrance 
of the lilacs, the violets, and the roses, as 
at twenty years. The nearer I approach 
the end the plainer I hear around me the 
immortal symphonies of the worlds which 
invite me. It is marvelous, yet simple. 
It is a fairy tale, and it is history. For 
half a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose, verse, history, philos- 
ophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, 
ode, songs. I havetriedall. But I feel 
that I have not said the thousandth part 
of what is in me. When I go down to 
my grave I can say, like so many others, 
‘I have finished my day’s work;’ but I 
cannot say, ‘I have finished my life.’ 
My day’s work will begin again the next 
morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; 
itis a thoroughfare. It closes in the twi- 
light to open with the dawn. I improve 
every hour, because I love this world as 
my fatherland. My work is only begin- 
ning. My monument is hardly above its 
foundation. I shall be glad to see it 
mounting forever. The thirst for the in- 
finite proves infinity.’’ 

**In heavenly love abiding’’ and ‘‘ The 
heavens are telling’’—have you thrilled 
to these great hymns of Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven? It is immortal trust they 
speak, and, if we live as God would have 
us live, He will never give the promise 
without the fruition. The Christmas 
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song of the angels was ‘‘ 
the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.’’ Blessed hymns of love 
and hope and trust and promise, that 
have sung themselves out of the hearts of 
God’s angels upon the earth, come to us 
when alone, or stir our hearts in the great 
congregation, and lift our thoughts to 
higher things. On Sunday last I was at 
the morning service in the Ocean Grove 
auditorium. Ten to twelve thousand 
people were present. Every seat in the 
rast building seemed filled, and thous- 
ands were in the aisles, at the doorways 
and outside—people who sing much and 
who sing well the songs and hymns they 
love. With the large choir, great organ, 
cornets and other instruments, and the 
voice of the great congregation swelling 
out upon the old hymns, the effect was 
impressive beyond words. I know the 
hymn, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,’’ but 
could not sing a note. It was to the 
grand old tune ‘* Dennis,’’ the best of all 
tunes for this hymn, and which we hope 
one day to hear sung in the high heavens. 
Then came ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty.’’ What moving music! Was 
there another spot on earth like this on 
Sunday last? a beautiful day with its 
sweet Sabbeth rest, a deep blue sea 
stretching far to the horizon, grand dome 
of sky flecked here and there with fleecy 


clouds, and so vast a congregation of 
human souls assembled under one roof 


for the worship of Jehovah, Lord of all? 
‘In the beginning, God’’ is the one 
thought which breathes and swells and 
sings through it all. 

We sit in the twilight and look out 
upon the broad sea, while overhead in 
the silent heavens the stars are coming 
one by one—a sweet-toned cornet in the 
distance, upon whose notes the player 
lingers with a loving hold. ‘‘ Nearer 
My God, to Thee,’’ comes almost with 
the voice of song upon the evening air, 
and through it all we hear the steady 
undertone of the great waves as they roll 
in, fresh, cool, life-giving, to break upon 
the shore. The ocean seems Eternity; 
the sandy shore is Time. Our hearts are 
filled with gratitude and gladness; and, 
in the suggestion of the music, sea and 
shore and sky are radiant and glorified. 
“*In the beginning, God’’—is the sub- 
lime suggestion which comes to us sung 
in many keys, voiced in many forms, as 


well as in many creeds, in many tongues. 
Every man has in his heart slumbering 
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If we live high, with good men 
and women of the present and the past, 
with God and his angels—and these we 
may recognize gladly everywhere if we 
have but eyes to see, and ears to hear, and 
hearts to feel—the demons may slumber 
on, nor wake to life and energy. But it 
is so easy to live low, on the plane of ig- 
noble aims, meanly selfish, grossly im- 
moral—in an atmosphere w here these 
spirits of evil are at home. 

Every man is an animal that seems to 
take into himself many creatures below 
him, the higher including the lower, and 
at times one or another of these lower 
inimals becomes so conspicuous, assert- 
ing itself so unmistakably, that men 
promptly recognize the individual type, 
and say He is a lion, a tiger, a fox, a 
mule, a calf, a rabbit, a skunk, a snake, 
a hog, a mullet or a shark, an eagle, a 
vulture, or a kite. All literature is full 
of this suggestion. Brave as a lion, fear- 
less as an eagle, strong asa horse or an ox 
hrewd as a fox, mild as a lamb, timid as 
a hare, tender as a dove, and soon. We 
might go down into the realms of vege- 
table life, or into the mineral world for 
ony dreds of like expressive similes—fair 

a lily, sweet as a rose, rich as a ruby, 
sin is gold, true as steel—but that is now 
apart from our pu irpose. Every discerning 

t recognizes the supreme fitness of all 
this, the =e ite fidelity to fact as we 
know and feel it in our experience of life 
in the world about us. But our thought 
now is man in his greatness and in his 
littleness—this Jekyll and Hyde combina- 
tion with which we are all so familiar, of 
which each one of us is representative, 
which Paul recognized in himself when 
he said :> [I find then a law that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me. 
For I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man; “ I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my 
mind and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin. Oh, wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ 

This greatest of all the great teachers of 
right-thinking and right-doing, after the 
Master hims elf, who fought his fight 
manfully to the end, whether with wild 
beasts in the arena, mistaken men in- 
spired by bigotry and pride, devils incar- 


pirit 


nate, or disembodied spirits of evil, and. 


went to the block at Rome the grandest 
victor the world has ever known save 
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him who died upon the Cross, taught 
this as the one great lesson, including all 
besides, for man the marvelous creature 
whose range is from the mud to the stars 
and beyond them: In the beginning, and 
all the way, and at the end—God, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor. 

In doing this he made the world, and 
you and me, his debtor with an ever-grow- 
ing obligation. Can we do better than to 
teach this best lesson to those under our 
care in the schools? Strong thoughts, it 
has been said, are iron nails driven into 
the mind that nothing can drawout. Let 
this great thought of strength and hope 
and courage, be to us and to our pupils as 
‘fanaildriveninasureplace.’’ Letitaid 
us and them in lulling the demon 
within us to everlasting slumber, and 
bringing the beast into subjection to the 
man, the angel, in each one of us. 

When we were playful boys in a coun- 
try school the Bible was our reading- 
book. The books were not of uniform 
size and attractive binding; the words 
were noi all of the same length; the type 
was not large, and clear, and beautiful; 
the paper was not heavy and smooth, and 
of tint pleasing to the eye; there were no 
attractive illustrations. But we read 
somehow, we learned somehow, and much 
of our familiarity with its marvelous 
pages dates from those childhood days. 
When we note or are assured of the pre- 
vailing ignorance in the average school 
in town and country, the almost heathen 
ignorance, of the Book, we are glad again 
that it was our good fortune to be a 
school-boy in that little house, by that 
pleasant wood, so many years ago. 

But it was not in school alone that we 
had the Bible. It was required that we 
should read it daily at home, often for 
many hours on Sunday, until it became 
a habit. We had but few books—not 
over four that I cared to read at all—and so 
I was driven back upon tbh~ great Book, 
with little thought of the ;.:' eless bless- 
ing of such an experienc Being so for- 
tunate as to learn to ‘d very early, 
when I left home at ele —o yearsof age, I 
was saturated with the sible. It was the 
one book with which I was familiar; for, 
with a name given, or a few words, a 
phrase, or a sentence, or a text, I was al- 
ways expected to be able to tell at once, 
or very soon, where it was to be found, 
and in what connection—thanks to my 
father’s will and my mother’s devotion to 
what she thought her duty to her child. 
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From the side of memory, I think I 
knew more of the Book at ten than at 
sixty; but of its history and its mys- 
tery, its inestimable value to mankind, 
its transcendent importance as the ac- 
cepted Word of God, of course the 
child feels all these things very dimly. 
It remains for the years that follow, 
with broadening view and deeper in- 
sight, to learn what childhood can never 
know. But let children become fami- 
liar with the Book, that there may be 
bias to taste and disposition, and abund- 
ant matter for thought in the coming 
years, for “‘the child is father to the 
man.’’ I would not take any course of 
university training whatsoever in ex- 
change for my own blessed experience of 
childhood, in which the familiar lesson of 
the opening words of the Bible was im- 
pressed in so many ways: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning, God.”’ 

Sir Walter’s strength was going with 
his life. ‘‘ Bring the Book,’’ he said 
faintly. ‘‘ What book ?’’ asked Lock- 
hart, his son-in-law. ‘‘ There is but 
one,’’ said the dying man. And of that 
one Book, upon which our highest and 
best civilization is founded and built up, 
we know so little in our public schools 
and in so many of our homes! 

John Ruskin, teacher of righteousness, 
scholar, art critic, and master of English 
prose, says: ‘‘ My mother forced me by 
steady daily toil to learn long chapters of 
the Bible by heart; and to that discipline, 
patient, accurate, and resolute, I owe not 
only much of my general power of taking 
pains, but the best part of my taste in 
literature.’’ 

A year or two ago I stood where John 
Quincy Adams is buried. Did he ever 
say anything better than this? Hear 
him: ‘‘I speak as a man of the world 
to men of the world; and I say, Search 
the Scriptures! The Bible is the Book of 
all others to be read at all ages and in all 
conditions of human life; not to be read 
once, or twice, or thrice through, and 
then laid aside, but to be read in small 
portions of one or two chapters every day, 
and never to be intermitted unless by 
some overruling necessity.’’ 

I could quote much in this line of 
thought from the experience of the best 
men and women of our own and other 
times, but time is wanting. Let me 
take part of an after-dinner speech by the 
late James Russell Lowell, in reply to 
some skeptical diners-out—strong words, 
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which at the time attracted much atten- 
tion. Mr. Lowell was one of our fore- 
most scholars and thinkers. He is our 
most virile poet; his reputation as an au- 
thor in prose and verse is world-wide; he 
was a man of affairs as well; and this 
utterance from so distinguished a layman 
cannot be heard too often or read too 
widely. He says: 

“TI fear that when we indulge our- 
selves in the amusement of going without 
a religion, we are not, perhaps, aware 
how much we are sustained at present by 
an enormous mass all about us of relig- 
ious feeling and religious convictions, so 
that, whatever it may be safe for us to 
think—for us who have had great advan- 
tages, and have been brought up in such 
a way that a certain moral direction has 
been given to our character—I do not 
know what would become of the less 
favored classes of mankind if they under- 
took to play the same game. 

‘* Whatever defects and imperfections 
may attach to a few points of the doc- 


trinal system of Calvin—the bulk of 


which was simply what all Christians 
believe—it will be found that Calvinism, 
or any other ism which claims an open 
Bible and proclaims a crucified and risen 
Christ, is infinitely preferable to any 
form of polite and polished skepticism, 
which gathers as its votaries the degen- 
erate sons of heroic ancestors, who, hav- 
ing been trained in a society and educated 
in schools the foundations of which were 
laid by men of faith and piety, now turn 
and kick down the ladder by which they 
have climbed up, and persuade men to 
live without God, and leave them to die 
without hope. 

‘*The worst kind of religion is no re- 
ligion at all; and these men living in 
ease and luxury, indulging themselves in 
‘the amusement of going without relig- 
ion,’ may be thankful that they live in 
lands where the gospel they neglect has 
tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the 
men who, but for Christianity, might 
long ago have eaten their carcases like 
the South Sea Islanders, or cut off their 
heads and tanned their hides like the 
monsters of the French Revolution. 
When the microscopic search of skepti- 
cism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the exist- 
ence of a Creator, has turned its attention 
to human society, and has found a place 
on this planet ten miles square where a 
decent man can live in decency, comfort, 








and security, supporting and educating his 
children unspoiled and unpolluted; a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy re- 
spected, manhood respected, womanhood 
honored and human life held in due regard; 
when skeptics can find such a place ten 
miles square on this globe, where the Gos- 
pel of Christ has not gone and cleared the 
way, and laid the foundation, and made 
decency and security possible, it will then 
be in order for the skeptical literati to 
move thither and there ventilate their 
views. But so long as these very men 
are dependent upon the religion which 
they discard for every privilege they 
enjoy, they may well hesitate a little be- 
fore they seek to rob the Christian of his 
hope, and humanity of its faith in that 
Saviour who alone has given to man that 
hope of life eternal which makes life tol- 
erable and society possible, and robs 
death of its terrors and the grave of its 
gloom.”’ 

And for all this we go to the old Bible, 
whose sublime opening words sound the 
key-note of all that is to follow, and sug- 
gest the grandest thought the mind of 
man or angel will ever know: ‘‘In the 
beginning, God.”’ 

In a world like this the gospel of won- 
der should be taught second only to the 
gospel of grace. Inthe schools it should 
be taught to the children among their 
earliest lessons, and all the way; and later, 
side by side with that greater gospel in 
which the Christian world believes. In 
these early years, when happy childhood 
peoples fairyland with its bright crea- 
tions, when the imagination is so easily 
roused to activity, and the eye sparkles 
and the cheek is aglow because the heart 
is awakened, it is then, when the mind is 
plastic, and impressions are deepest, that 
the lessons of beauty, of fitness, of wis- 
dom, of power, may best be taught—the 
lesson of goodness, of love and constant 
care by day and night, through sun and 
storm, in all the round of the majestic 
year. Hereshould be learned this gospel 
of wonder, whose influence upon the form- 
ing mind and moulding thought can never 
be lost or forgotten. 

‘Hail, holy Light! offspring of heaven 
first born!’’ What is it? from what ex- 
haustless fountain does it flow? What is 
its sublime office? Who made that seven- 
fold ray to flood the earth and sky with 
the beauty and glory of color? Whosent 
it on its course through illimitable space 
to give warmth and life and gladness? 
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‘‘And God said, Let there be Light, and 
there was Light.’’ Could we but know 
the amazing wonder of it all! But what 
were light with none to see? Who made 
this wondrously perfect thing, the eye? 
With all its variety of form and size and 
structure in the wide range of animal life, 
it is always the complement of light. I 
recall a picture seen years ago through 
the microscope. The light was very good, 
I was using a rather high-power lens, and 
looking at the delicate beard in the throat 
of the corolla of a snap-dragon. The fine 
filaments under the objective became sep- 
arate stalks standing apart from one an- 
other, when suddenly into the bright 
light, with ample room for all his move- 
ments, there ran ore of the most beautiful 
animals I have ever seen, light green in 
color, almost transparent, perfect in form, 
his antennz in quick movement, and his 
eyes, which impressed me most, alert, 
eager, brilliant. He felt the unusual 
warmth and light and seemed to enjoy it. 
As I looked at those eyes it was with a 
feeling of reverence for the Power that 


created them such as has seldom been | 


stirred within me by the spoken words of 
man. To the naked eye this wonderful 
creature was quite invisible! A good 
microscope is a very profitable thing to 
play with. Not many books can match 
it, if one brings a seeing eye to the lenses. 

And this wonderful ocean of air, at the 
bottom of which we walk on solid earth! 
How came it into being—this elastic shell, 
a vast mixture of gases in physical con- 
tact but not in chemical union, colorless, 
transparent —this ‘‘ goodly firmament ”’ 
through which we see the far-off sun and 
moon, the planets and the stars; which 
holds for us the blessing of the rain and 
the dew, the snow and the hoarfrost? All 
living beings upon the planet are so cre- 
ated and so marvelously adapted to it that 
it is the very breath of their life! Its pul- 
sations, obeying law, give us sound and 
music; and as the complement of this 
property of the air we have throughout 
the animal world the wonder of the ear, 
with its marvelous sense of hearing, more 
rich in blessing to thoughtful souls of 
sensibility than the eye itself. 

We have the wonder of waters, so essen- 
tial to animal and vegetable life, and to 
the changes needed to make the earth a 
habitable planet. Water everywhere, 


above, below, and all about us, to supply 
our constant need; fresh and salt, always 
changing condition and locality under 
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the potent influence of the sun, the 
master force upon this working world. 
The gases here not simply mixed to- 
gether in given proportion, as in the air, 
but in chemical union, in such vast quan- 
tity that if the tie which binds them and 
makes them life-giving water were sud- 
denly dissolved, the earth would at once 
be changed to a glowing furnace, in 
whose fervent heat every semblance of 
life upon it would be utterly destroyed. 
We are told by scientists that the pro 
portions of land and water surface, one 
square mile of land to three of water, is 
what it should be for evaporation and the 
rain supply. We are told also in the 
Book that one day the earth shall be de- 
stroyed by fire. He who sealed this 
marriage bond between these gases needs 
but to break that seal! Stars have blazed 
out in the depths of space, glowing 
bright for many months, attaining high 
magnitudes, where before no star had 
been seen, and then died out, to be seen 
no more—worlds, perhaps, in which, in 
God’s appointed time, this seal was 
broken! 

In the animal and vegetable world wise 
men are everywhere reverent students of 
structure, reading the lesson of design and 
wonder. Not only in the creature itself, 
but in every detail of its organism, it 
affords the same amazing evidence of 
plan and purpose, and, like the old as- 
tronomer, the earnest student of these 
things is but ‘thinking the thoughts of 
God after him.’’ He looks at man, the 
masterpiece of Creation, and feels in the 
depths of his being that he is “‘ fearfully 
and wonderfully made;’’ and the more he 
knows of ten thousand creatures less ex- 
alted than man, the more these words 
express his feeling and his thought. 
Look at a dog ora horse! a cat-bird or a 
song-sparrow! 

Through ages of heat, and cold, and 
wear, and change, and life, and death, the 
fertile soil has succeeded to solid rock, 
until now, wonder of wonders! it brings 
forth abundantly fruit and seed ‘‘after its 
kind.’’ Have you ever thought whata 
wheat-field is? or a corn-field ? a cherry 
tree, or a currant bush? or any other of the 
ten thousand growing things that come 
and go within the year, or that last for 
many years with their annual fruitage? 
To the miracles of wonder wrought about 
us all the while our eyes are holden that 
we do not see. The perfection of God’s 
work is on every hand—and we so seldom 
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think of it as related to Him! And one 
of these days we expect to go to Heaven! 
Wouldn’t it be well to get somewhat ac- 
quainted with the thought of the near- 
ness of God in our daily life and in our 
present surroundings, that we may grow 
more into the atmosphere of that blessed 
country? And impress this thought 
upon our children, our pupils, in ways 
that, to some of them at least, may make 
it attractive and delightful? Heaven is 


not so much a place as a condition of 


mind and heart; and we and they may be 
in it even now in so far as we accustom 
ourselves to the thought of seeing Him 
in His wondrous works, and in so far as 
it is the habit of our lives to ‘‘ think pure, 
speak true, right wrong, and follow the 
King.’ 

We never see anything so sublime as 
the star-gemmed sky of a winter night. 
The telescope has now made clear to the 
astronomer the existence of a hundred 
million stars, larger and smaller than our 
sun. The spectroscope shows them for 
the most part identical in structure with 
our sun, made of the same primary ele- 
ments, so that the universe has in it mil- 
lions of solar systems like ourown. About 
these suns it is fair to assume that planets 
revolve, whose purpose is similar to our 
own, mainly, I believe, that upon them 
immortal beings may come into existence. 
If so, it is not unlikely that the same spirit 
of evil which has wrought so much mis- 
chief in this world of ours is also abroad 
in the Universe, and that the same reme- 
dial dispensation exists for others as for 
us—and Christ may have lived and died 
in ten thousand worlds besides our own. 
No one can say Yea or Nay to a thought 
like this, but what an empire of love and 
gratitude and devotion it opens up to Him 
who said, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, shall draw 
all men unto me! 

Let me turn aside from a thought so 
thrilling, so tremendous, to a very little 
thing that I always like to look at and to 
think about. It is the pollens of plants. 
Nothing else in the blossom seems to me 
quite so wonderful as the pollen. Dust 
it is to the naked eye, but put it under 
the microscope and plan is evident in 
every grain. The telescope looks to the 


stars, on the side of greatness where we 
have magnitude and distance. The mi- 
croscope goes far below the range of the 
eye towards the near and the minute, and 
is the greater wonder-glass of the two. 
Take, for instance, the dust on the wing 
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of the butterfly, which is feathers! or the 
pollen of the little round-leaved mallow 
in the field or along the fences, which is 
a spiked globe, every grain! I do not 
envy the man or woman who can look at 
or hear of things like these without inter- 
est or wonder. God in the little and the 
great, in the beginning and the end— 
erywhere! Hear Robert Browning in 
Pippa’s song of trustful gladness: 
The ye ar’s § at the spring; 
And da 1y’s at the morn; 


Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


And some one whose name I do not 
know, to whom the blue sky that bends 
above us is the dome of His earthly tem- 
ple, puts the same thought of the pervad- 
ing presence of God in these suggestive 
lines: 
A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 

When the moon is sew and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 

Came welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 

Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it lorging, 

And others call it God. 

\ picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood: 

1 millions who humble and nameless 

Che straight, hard pathway trod 
ill it consecration, 
And others call it God. 

We have not touched upon the question 
whether or not the Bible shall be kept in 
or put out of the schools. It is not unlike 
the old issue as to the abolition of slavery, 
that ‘‘sum of all villainies.’’ They legis- 
lated, and the courts decided, and the 
worl ily- wise man, and the shrewd time- 
server, and all the host of easy-going or 
ravhe rested parties were convinced of the 
po Mt tical wisdom of the institution. But 
there were brave souls who said, ‘‘ God’s 
law i is higher than man’s law. Westand 
with God, and not formammon.’’ It was 
t irrepressible conflict between right 
an id wrong, and at last that black stain, 
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dyed blood-red, disappeared from the flag. 
So this blot upon statute books in some 
parts of the land, which forbids the teach- 
ing of God and of simple Bible truth in 
schools will be washed away—not in 
blood and horror, but because men have 
grown wiser to see and to know that 
God’s Book is the foundation rock upon 
which is built up all that is best in our 
modern civilization. We talk of higher 
education. Let us have the highest. 
Teach that the body is a sacred thing, 
and to be thought of as such; that the 
world is God’s own store-house of won- 
ders, manifold and unceasing; that we 
are His children; and that the Bible is 
largely the revealed will of our unseen 
Father. Let us, in doing this, see to it 
that the memory of childhood and youth 
is richly stored with the great thoughts 
of poet and prophet and sage, of good 
men and good women of all times, nor 
permit the young life of those under our 
care to be wholly frittered away in the 
little thoughts and aims of the little books 
which are so largely the staple of our 
school-room experience. Let us teach 
our boys and girls many things from the 
Bible, among them the old ninetieth 
psalm, believed to be the oldest psalm in 
the book, ‘‘a prayer of Moses, the man 
of God,’’ which opens with the majestic 
thought, ‘‘Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations,’’ and 
closes with the petition, in the very spirit 
of the gospel of wonder as of grace, ‘‘ Let 
Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and 
Thy glory unto their children. And let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us: and establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.’’ And let us live 
and labor as if in more hearty sympathy 
with the brave man, sect apart and quite 
forgotten, who said: ‘‘ The whole world is 
my parish, and to do good is my religion.’’ 

We reason so much! Let us believe 
more. The leaf on yonder maple, is it an 
accident or is it a thought of God? This 
wonderful hand, this eye, this ear, this 
brain, this heart—is it all an accident or 
is itof God? This wonderful watch, with 
its complex mechanism, that keeps record 
of how the great world is rolling upon its 
axis—is it an accident or the result of 
design and human skill? Let us believe! 
Over two of the triple doorways of an 
Italian cathedral there are inscriptions 
spanning the splendid arches. Over one 


is carved a beautiful wreath of roses, and 
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underneath the legend, ‘‘All that pleases 
is but fora moment.’’ Over the other is 
a sculptured cross, and the words, ‘‘All 
that troubles is but fora moment.’’ But 
underneath the great central entrance to 
the main aisle is the inscription, ‘‘ That 
only is important which iseternal.’’ Let 
us in our school work and life, learn and 
know, believe and teach, as much of that 
great lesson as lies within our power. 


Why have I taken a subject like this 
at this time? Well, first, because of its 
great importance; and, again, because 
when the request came for a paper to be 
read here, this was the thought which 
had been in my mind for days, and I 
cared little to turn to any other less im- 
pressive or less attractive. 

I had seen one whom I have known 
for sixty years, a soul sweet and helpful, 
unselfish, and strong, and noble, pass 
slowly down into the Valley of the 
Shadow. After a lingering illness of 
many months—a kind of restful and pa- 
tient waiting for the end—she passed 
away peacefully into ‘‘the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.’’ Her 
life had been spent in deeds of kindness 
and glad service to others, with almost 
no thought for herself. Every one who 
knew her loved her, and by no one of 
kind heart who has ever known her in 
her long and useful life does she seem to 
have been forgotten. She was always 
young at heart, and could not grow old. 
Although eighty-eight years of age, her 
senses were well-nigh unimpaired, and she 
took, and enjoyed, and was grateful for 
every good thing that came to her, re- 
ceiving it and speaking of it often as the 
gift of God. She had learned very early 
this rare lesson of life, 

To trust Him in dark hours of trial, 
And thank Him in moments of bliss. 


By the cradle, at her work about the 
house, at the milking time about the barn, 
in the meadow and at the spring, in the 
service of the church, what voice so 
sweet as hers, clear and strong and me- 
lodious in every tone, in ballads, hymns, 
lullabies, and lilted tunes that had no 
words, but most of all in hymns with 
their high suggestion? ‘‘ Marget, sing 
something’’—he always spoke her name 
in the old Scotch fashion, in two syllables, 
like that of Marget Howe, in the ‘‘ Bon- 
nie Brier Bush’’—was my father’s fre- 
quent request. And everybody else 
seemed to ask it, too; for she sang as no 
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one else I ever heard in my childhood at 
church or at home. It was as the bird 
sings, because she loved melody, and the 
song often gushed from her heart in 
sweet unconsciousness of any to listen 
and enjoy. And she sang, in quiet voice 
to the end, the old hymns of trust and 
love and hope, when the days were 
sometimes long, and when at times she 
was alone but never lonely. I have heard 
nearly all the great singers of the past 
forty years, but no memory among them 
all is so fresh and joyous as that of my 
mother’s songs. She inherited this gift, 
and would tell us of how they talked in 
her girlhood of the songs her father and 
mother sang together before their mar- 
riage nearly a hundred yearsago. I used 
to fancy that she had caught into her 
voice the tones of the violins in the home 
of her childhood. Here is an interesting 
fact and a somewhat remarkable thing: 
She always sang three verses to ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.’’ All the printed copies 
of this well-known song some forty or 
fifty years ago and later, so far as I know, 
gave but two. But the verse she sang 
between the first and last became so fixed 
in my memory, and was so necessary for 
me to complete the song—for as she sang 
it I loved z¢ best of all—that I gave it place 
on the first page of the first number of 
the Franklin Square Song Collection 
some twenty years ago. Since that time 
it has gone into many new music books 
for schools and for general use, and the 
song may soon be generally accepted in 
that form. The verse restored is as fol- 
lows, and I hear her voice in it now: 


I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild, 

And feel that my mother now thinks of her 
child, 

As she looks on that moon from our own cottage 
door, 

Through the woodbine whose fragrance shall 
cheer me no more. 


It was my mother’s songs that gave 
impulse to the numbers of the Franklin 
Square Collection, which seems to have 
gone all over our own country, and to be 
scattered very widely throughout the 
English-speaking world; and to hun- 
dreds of thousands of music pamphlets 
that have afforded pleasure and benefit, 
I trust, to very many, young and old. 

The prevailing thought of her fourscore 
years is the subject of this paper: ‘‘In the 
beginning, God’’—always God. She went 
to her grave in the quiet evening of life, 
as was fitting, in the quiet evening hour, 
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with the ‘‘ Well done!’ of all who knew 
her, music of organ and choir, and the 
beautiful ritual of the Episcopal Church, 
with which she had been familiar for 
more than eighty years. Through all 
her life went sweet and sacred song, 
about her as an atmosphere, and at the 
end it was fitting there should be pealing 
organ and chanting choir, and the 
hymns she had sung so often and loved 
so well. It was fitting, too, that she 
should lie at rest in consecrated ground, 
within the shadow of the venerable 
church which she had known in youth, 
and by the side of one beloved almost as 
a mother, whom, on this self-same spot, 
she had seen buried out of her sight 
threescore and ten years before. As I 
think of my mother the lines of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning come back 
to me with their profound suggestion : 
Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 

He giveth His belovéd, sleep ! 


* 


And friends, dear friends,—when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall 

He giveth His belovéd, sleep!’ 

She has passed, we believe, from the 
shadowland of time into the freshness 
and beauty of the glad morning upon 
the Delectable Mountains. I wonder 
sometimes if she has yet seen her mother, 
of whom she always spoke so tenderly, 
who died just seventy-five years ago, and 
who left so strong an impress upon her 
child. Lapse of years is nothing to 
hearts that love forever. 

It is inspiring to think what delight it 
may be in the next life to find glad 
among them relatives genera- 
tions removed in the line of ancestry, all 
in the bloom of eternal youth and vigor, 
who have long been diligent in labors of 
love and service, and who have grown 
more and more strong and lovable 
through the ages. Whata thing is life, 
with its long chain of ancestry and de- 
scent! And what depth of meaning, 
intellectual and spiritual, in the Bible 
phrase, ‘‘ gathered to his fathers!’’ Not 
the archangel Gabriel himself, foremost 
of the heavenly host, can estimate the 
possibilities in this connection which are 
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suggested by a thought like this: ‘‘In 
the beginning, God !’’—for, having Him, 
we may in the end have all of good and 
gladness that thought can suggest or 
heart desire. 

I have known many good things in life, 
but the best of ali has been the blessing 
of such a mother. If I have been able to 
do any good work in the world, the ori- 
gin and spring of almost everything has 
been hidden back in that mother’s teach- 
ing and that mother’s love. Ability and 
readiness to improve opportunities that 
have come to me through others, have 
been largely due to my mother’s life of 
unselfish devotion. 

Two pleasant pictures come up before 
me: I call to see her regularly, and often 
as she lies in bed, week after week, not ill, 
but no longer strong and vigorous. In 
her bright, pleasant face there is a look 
of youth that is past, and of immortal 
youth that is fast coming. She greets 
me gladly when I come, and when I go 
thanks me cordially for getting in to see 
her. I laugh at her for thanking a son 
whocomes to see his mother. But she was 
always a lady, courteous, polite, grateful 
for anything that gave her pleasure, so 
she says ‘‘Thank you,’’ justthesame. I 
ask her, in way of pleasantry, to go along 
to church one Sunday morning shortly 
before the end. She smiles, and says with 
perfect peace, ‘‘ All that is over now, and 
I have nothing left to do but to sleep and 
to pray.’’ And soshe prays—and sleeps— 
that I once knew so wakeful and devoted 
to her children and her household duties 
that to me, as a child, she seemed almost 
never to sleep. The days pass, and the 
end comes, with the sleep from which 
glad souls awake into the Eternal Morn- 
ing. Even there I think that what was 
to her the best lesson of Time may also 
be the great thought of Eternity—‘t /x 
the Beginning, God !”’ 


<e 
o 





We shall meet and rest, — 
Where the child has found its mother, 
Where the mother finds her child; 
Where dear families are gathered 
That were scattered on the wild; 
Where the love that here we lavish 
On the withering leaves of time, 
Shall have fadeless flowers to fix on 
In an ever spring-bright clime ; 
Where we find the joy of loving, 
As we never loved before, 
Loving on unchilled, unhindered, 
Loving once, forevermore. 
Horatius Bonar, 
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IF I COULD BE A BOY AGAIN. 


BY BISHOP VINCENT. 





*‘Ir I were a boy?” Ah, if I only 


were! The very thought sets my imag- 
ination afire. That ‘‘if’’ is a key to 
Dreamland. 


‘*If I were a boy’’—well, if I were such 
a boy as I was, of the same sort, with the 
same beginnings, the same blood, the 
same surroundings, the same teachers, 
the same home (blessed home !), the same 
classmates, the same accidents, atmos- 
pheres and aspirations, the same interior 
opinions, passions, and conflicts—should I 
have come into the same life, by the same 
path, with the same experience and out- 
come? Could I have made the product 
different ? 

If I were a boy with my present knowl- 
edge of the end, or the state of present 
progress toward the end, with my memory 
of the past and my man’s view of a boy’s 
life—what would I do? 

First, I should have an early conversa- 
tion with my parents. I should bring 
my later wisdom to bear on them. I am 
older now than my father was when I 
was a boy, and I might give a word of 
advice even to him. 

If I were a boy, I should want a thor- 
ough discipline, early begun and never 
relaxed, on the great doctrine of will- 
force as the secretof character. Faith in 
God is, I know, the foundation. But it 
must be a true fear, and not a wretched 
terror; the fear which is a reverent and 
holy love for a loving King who is a 
Father, and who is as gentle as a mother, 
and who loathes selfishness, falsehood, 
and meanness. If I were a boy, I should 
want my teacher to put weight of re- 
sponsibility upon me; to make me know 
and feel that God furnishes the material 
and the conditions, but that I must do 
the work of building my character ; to fill 
me with the thought that I am not a 
‘“‘thing,’’ a stick, a stone, a lump of clay 
or putty, but a ‘‘ person,’’ a ‘‘ power,”’ a 
**cause,’’ a ‘‘creator,’’ and that what I 
am in the long run, in the final outcome, 
I am to make myself. 

Father and mother, older brother and 
sister, pastor and teacher, neighbor and 
best friend, books and periodicals are 
good teachers. Classes for letter-picking 
and word-building, for difficult spelling 
and reading, are very good. Classes in 


numbers, for mental problems and draw- 
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ing geometrical lines, areexcellent. But 
the best class to be earliest organized and 
longest sustained, the class in which a 
two-year-old should be an advanced pupil, 
the class that never graduates, is the class 
in which a boy is trained to say, ‘‘I 
ought; I can; I will.’’ 

If I were a boy with my man’s wisdom, 
I should eat wholesome food and no 
other. I should chew it well and never 

‘bolt it down.’’ I should eat at regular 

hours. I should never touch tobacco, 
chewing-gum, or patent medicines ; never 
once go to bed without cleaning my teeth; 
never let a year go by without a dentist’s 
inspection and treatment; never sit up 
late at night, unless a great emergency 
demanded it; never linger one moment 
in bed when the time came for getting 
up; never fail to rub every part of my 
body every morning with a wet towel, 
and then with a dry one; and never 
drink more than three or four tablespoon- 
fuls of ice-water at one time. But all 
this takes will power. Yes, but that is 
all it does take. 

I should never speak a word to any one 
who might be worried about it, and only 
kind words of others, even of enemies, in 
their absence. I should put no unclean 
thoughts, pictures, sights, or stories in my 
memory and imagination. Ishould want 
to be able to say, like Dr. George H. 
Whitney, ‘‘I have never pronounced a 
word which I ought not to speak in the 
presence of the purest woman in the 
world.’’ I should treat little folks kindly, 
and not tease them ; show respect to ser- 
vants, and be kind to the unfortunate. 

I should play and romp, sing and 
shout, climb trees, explore caves, swim 
rivers, and be able to do in reason all the 
manly things that belong to manly 
sports ; love and study nature ; travel as 
widely and observe as wisely as I could; 
study with a will when the time came for 
study ; read the best books, try to speak 
accurately and pronounce distinctly ; go 
to college and go through college, even if 
I expected to be a clerk, a farmer, or a 
mechanic; try to be a practical, every-day 
Christian ; help every good cause; ‘‘ use 
the world, and not abuse it ;’’ treat older 


men and women as fathers and mothers, 
the young as brethren and sisters in all 
purity. 

Thus I should try to be a Christian 
gentleman, wholesome, sensible, cheerful, 
independent, courteous, a boy with a 
will; a boy without cant or cowardice ; 





a man’s will and wisdom in me, and 
God’s grace, beauty, and blessing abid- 
ing with me. 

Ah, if I were a boy |—Swcce 
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AN A WORD BE KILLED? 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN, 





as a word. I have heard farm- 
rs say ny at a weed is the hardest thing 


Lc HS — to me there is nothing so hard 


to kill, and it seems to many of us that it 
is easier to kill a good thing than a bad 
one. ‘*‘ Whom the gods love die young,”’ 


is a proverb, you know. Yet words are 
good things, and I shall show you that 
it is very hard to kill one of them. 

That very common word ‘‘ academy’’ 
is very old. Did you ever think how 
old? Its history carries us back to times 
before there was any history. The first I 
have heard of the word is this: There 
was a hero named Theseus who accom- 
plished many marvelous feats. He was 
once in want of a wife, and carried off 
from Sparta a young lady named Helen. 
He took her to a place near Athens to be 
educated. Helen had two brave brothers, 
named Castor and Pollux, who deter- 
mined to get her away from Theseus. 
They could not have found her had nota 
hero named Academus informed them 
where she was hidden. Ever after that 
time the farm of Academus, on which 
there was a pleasant grove, was protected 
by the people of Sparta when the war 
was between them and the people of 
Athens. 

In the course of time there arose a man 
— circone who was remarkably wise. 
He 1 to have lived at about the time 
that ‘ae prophet Malachi wrote. Not 
contented with being wise, he wished to 
make others wise also. He used to ask 
cholars to dinner, and he had his tables 
set in the beautiful grove that had be- 
longed to Academus. In time his school 
came to be called the ‘‘Academy.”’ It 
became very famous. Other schools were 

ned, aud though they were not held 
in the grove of Academus, they were 
called academies. Now more than two 
thousand years after the time of Plato, 
and no one knows how long after the 
time of the old hero Academus, his name 
is one of the most common words in the 
English language, a language that was 
not thought of much more than a thou- 
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sand yearsago. Does not this show that 
a word has a long life? 

Perhaps you think I am a very wise 
man because I know so much about the 
history of this word; but I assure you 
that I have learned almost all I have told 
you from a book that is to be found in all 
schools and academies, as well as in most 
of the houses of the pupils. It lies on 
one of the tables of my library, and is full 
of short stories like this one. It is 
‘‘Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.’’ 
Almost every word in this book has a 
history, and some of them are very amus- 
ing as well as instructive. The words 
are not all old, for some are very young, 
like the verb ‘‘ boycott’’ which has not 
yet got into the dictionaries, not even into 
the ‘‘ unabridged,’’ which contains almost 
all words that are now used in our lan- 
guage. 

A witty man in England once wrote, 
‘* There is one thing I feel very grateful 
to my father for having taught me, the 
habit of immediately hunting out any 
subject I found myself ignorant of.’’ He 
said also, ‘‘ Never submit to be ignoraut 
when you have knowledge at your 
elbow.’’ I might preach a long sermon 
from these two sayings as texts, but I 
shall not do it. I will only say that if 
you get the habit of looking into the dic- 
tionary when you want information, you 
will gain a great deal in a pleasant way. 
Of course you cannot learn the meaning 
of such a word as ‘‘ boycott’’ from the 
dictionary, but if you follow the articles 
of Dr. Hale in the Wide Awake you will 
probably learn the meaning of it, and of 
many more like it. The newspapers give 
the meaning of such words. Boycott is 
the name of a man in Ireland who had 
been treated in a way which is now called 
*‘boycotting.’’ 

It is one of the peculiarities of our lan- 
guage that it contains words that have 
been taken from most of the other lan- 
guages of the world. This fact makes it 
easy for us to express our meaning ac- 
curately. There is the word ‘“‘trick,’’ 
which you all understand. It is a very 
old English word. ‘‘ Device’’ has a little 
different meaning. It is like the Italian 
divisa. ‘‘ Finesse’’ is still different, and 
Is taken from the French. ‘‘Artifice’’ is 
from the Latin artificium, and is different 
from the other words in meaning, though 
somewhat like them. Finally we have 


‘‘stratagem,’’ which is but another form 
of the Greek stratagema. 


A stratagem is 
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a device or trick, or artifice, or finesse, 
used of war. You immediately think of 
war when you hear the word stratagem, 
do you not? 

If we look into the Latin, French and 
Italian languages, we find words very 
much like each one of these. The Latin 
has tricor, to play tricks; the French has 
tricher, to trick, tocheat ; the Italian has 
treccare, to cheat; in English, too, we 
have ‘‘ treachery ’’ which is derived from 


and much like treaccare. The French 
word finesse means “‘a contrivance to gain 
an end,’’ and we find in Latin the word 
finis, which we all know means ‘‘ the 


end.’’ In Italian, fine means the same 
tbing. The word ‘‘artifice’’ appears with 
but little change in Italian and French. 

When we find that the same composi- 
tion in school is handed in by two boys, 
we think that one must have “‘ fished’’ 
from the other, and that perhaps both 
have fished from some book. So, when 
we find the same word in different lan- 
guages, we think that they have fished 
from one another and it 1s not always 
easy to say which has the best right to 
the word. Men who have studied the 
subject a greai deal have concluded that 
many of the languages of Europe are de- 
rived from the same source, and they 
have found that source in Asia, among 
the Himalaya mountains, The language 
that is sugposed to be the parent of Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man and many others, called the 
‘* Aryan ’’ and not now spoken anywhere. 
It is represented by the Sanskrit, which 
is studied in our colleges much more 
than ever before. 

Words have gone from one language to 
another, and have changed their mean- 
ings as they have traveled, so that in 
many cases they do not mean what they 
did at first, and you will find it difficult 
to see how the new meaning had been 
obtained. There is the word ‘‘bureau’”’ 
which you often use. It was used in the 
olden time by the Greeks in the form 
‘“‘pur,’’ meaning fire. Then the Latins 
took it up, and made burrus, meaning 
fiery red. After a while the French made 
it buire, reddish brown. In modern 
French it became bure, a sort of course 
brown cloth of woolen goods. 

This cloth being used as a cover to 
writing: tables, the tables were called bu- 
reaus. As such bureaus were used by 
officers of government, the name was at 
length applied to the departments of gov- 
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ernment, and even to the persons em- 
ployed inthem. In America we put our 
clothes, instead of our papers, into our 
bureaus. So, you see that it took a long 
time for the Greek “‘ fire’’ to become the 
American chest of drawers, but the pro 
cess was very natural and easv. As you 
study your dictionary you will see that 
many other old words have been thus 
modernized. If you will permit me to do 
it, I will tell you about some of these 
words. 

You will find a great deal of history in 
your dictionary, if you know how to do 
so. Take the word “ frank,’’ which you 
all know the meaning of. How did it 


get its meaning? It was the name of 


those people who some fifteen years ago 
lived in the territory that is now Ger- 
many. They were more independent 
than their neighbors, and loved freedom 
more. Inthe process of time the name 
Frank was applied to any one who pos- 
sessed these traits, and Frank came to 
mean free and open. Even frankincense 
is said to be called so because it gives out 
its fragrance so freely. ‘‘ Franchise’’ owes 
its origin to these same Franks, for it 
used to mean freedom, liberty, and still 
refers to freedom from restraint, as you 
will see by looking into the dictionary. 
You will not find all of the details that I 
give you in the dictionary, but it will 
show you where to go to learn what it 
does not tell you. 


-— 
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ALPHABET OF TEACHERS. 
BY JEREMIAH MAHONEY. 


HE old-style teachers aredead. Field- 

ing’s, Goldsmith’s, Coleridge’s, Dick- 
ens’, Irving’s schoolmasters, whether the 
mentors of their youth, or the creations 
of their fancy, are gone, and the school- 
room’s restless precincts shall know them 
no more. ‘‘ Peace to their ashes’’ is a 
good prayer, but the pedagogical spirit 
need not expect peace here or hereafter. 
What have we in the shape of living 
teachers to take their vacant places? 
Behold our directory: 

Mr. A was born torule. He wants his 
own way and will have it; will have it 
though the braces of the sky should 
‘*buckle,’’? and the mighty dome come 
crackling down. Like a horse car, he 
goes straight ahead, and will not turn to 
the right to avoid an obstruction, or to 








the left to grant an accommodation. 
His headstrong spirit keeps everything 
in good working order, and does much 
good, and not a little mischief. 

Miss B ought to be his wife, so meek 
and timid is she. Her youngest pupil 
has more confidence and self-possession. 
She would not dare to put her foot down 
to kill a noxious spider. Her diffidence, 
like a voluminous train, is constantly en- 
tangling her and preventing all genuine 
progress. 

Mr. C is as full of quaint and curious 
information as the Pyramids, but is as 
chary of imparting it asthe Sphinx. The 
true theory of education has so crystal- 
lized his intellect that, if a pupil should 
ask him the time of day, he would try to 
draw out the pupil instead of drawing out 
his watch. 

Mr. D is more judicious. He stimu- 
lates inquiry by exciting curiosity with- 
out gratifying or tiring it. He gives an 
inkling of some historical tale or scientific 
principle, and directs the pupil to prose- 
cute farther investigation on his own ac- 
count. He does not cram, but spurs and 
guides. 

Mr. E is goodish. He flows over with 
sweetness. He is all for good feeling. 
In spite of the proverb, he believes that 
‘* sweet words will butter parsnips.’’ His 
heart and head are soft, but a little bird 
was heard to say that his ways are 
‘* slantindicular.’”’ 

Mr. F reasons thus: ‘‘Ifa child can 
express in figures 10, he can express 100, 
and 1000, and 1,000,000, and so on ad in- 
finitum."’ He puts this into practice, 
and in trying to raise the grade of his 
classes, works contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of grading. If left alone, he would 
have cube root in the ninth grade, and 
algebra in the eighth. The grades are 
mile-stones; to be of use they must be 
allowed to remain in their proper places. 
Education and growth are closely allied, 
and time is an element of both. 

Mr. G is in policy Mr. F’s second 
cousin; but he jumps only one grade ata 
time—that is, his pupils are really in the 
sixth grade when he marks them seventh; 
and in the fifth when he calls them sixth. 
‘* His are ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain.’’ 

Miss H is an iceberg. She looms 
above her pupils like an overhanging 
cliff. She freezes them with her pres- 
ence; her tones are those of the ghost in 
Hamlet; her movements are as mechan- 
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ical as an orderly sergeant’s, but they 
lack in the soldier’s celerity. She keeps 
good order in her room; her pupils sit as 
motionless as statues, and her influence 
tends to make them as sprightly and in- 
telligent. 

Mr. I is timid. He dreads public 
opinion, and never gives the cast- 
ing vote. In fear of the Republicans, he 
will not say that Cleveland is President; 
and in fear of the Democrats, he dares 
not say that Cleveland is not President. 
He says: ‘“‘It is alleged that Columbus 
discovered America; but whether or not 
he explored the Everglades, and traveled 
over mountains and prairies to Chicago, 
and settled in Illinois, is still a mooted 
question.’’ Behold this teacher with the 
intellect of a man, the acquirements of a 
scholar, and the courage of a mouse. 

Miss J thinks of nothing but appear- 
ances. ‘*‘ What,’’ she says, ‘‘if a mem- 
ber of the Board should come in and find 
the children’s visual rays not properly 
directed toward the point of sight !’’ 

Miss K has graduated at some school 
of civil arts in the West. The institu- 
tion’s domain of study does not cover the 
whole domain of science; but Miss K 
thinks that if she ever, after graduating, 
should read anything but a love story, 
or study anything but the looking- 
glass, it would be casting a reflection 
upon her Alma Mater. She is a first- 
class grade teacher, yet she is as ignorant 
as a box of brogans. We dare not say 
what is the color of her stockings; but cer- 
tain it is they are not blue. This young 
lady is very numerous in our schools. 

Miss L, is a very different person. She 
is not satisfied until every branch in her 
line of teaching is clearly mapped out in 
her mind; and, as a consequence, it is 
soon quite clear to the minds of her 
pupils. Sheis efficient in the first grade, 
and a jewel in the tenth. 

Miss M is by nature what Miss L be- 
comes by study. She is a well of fresh 
ideas and new appliances, and not a cis- 
tern of old methods. Like the poet, she 
is born, not made. 


Mr. N likes to talk. He is a tip-top 


reciter. ‘‘John,’’ he says, ‘‘ give the 
familiar theorem.’’ John begins: ‘‘ The 
square of the base———’”’_ ‘‘ Yes,’’ breaks 


in Mr. N, ‘‘ plus the square of the per- 
pendicular, equals the square of the hy- 
pothenuse; very good, very good, in- 
deed.’’ 

Miss O’s forte is oral. 


She delights to 
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discourse upon animals not found even in 
Van Amburgh’s menagerie, and is par- 
ticularly interested in mosquito’s eggs; 
but she scornssuch vulgarsubjectsas tails, 
hoofs, horns, and tallow. She is fond of 
all the long-pole words in (or out ot) the 
English language; and often screws ad- 
ditional lengths on her fish-pole phrase- 
ology. Vertebramamma Ipachydermata 
is one of her favorites. When the prin- 
cipal examines her classes he finds that 
they know as much oral as might have 
been expected. 

Mr. P is forever engaged in devising 
new methods, but never dreams of carry- 
ing them out. He bores for oil, and as 
soon as it comes fills up the hole and 
bores again. His school is a tomb of 
dead purpose; over his doors should be 
inscribed: ‘‘ Success died here. Theory 
killed her.’’ Moral—One indifferent plan, 
well followed, is better than a thousand 
good ones badly applied. 

Mr. Q has no plan of his own peculiar 
invention; but, taking a rag from every 
bush, succeeds in patching together a 
garment good enough for every-day wear. 
He has no tricks of trade, no exhibition 
dodges, but makes each particular branch 
his particular hobby, keeps everything 
going, watches the progress of every- 
thing, follows it up, works away with 
good results, and gets less applause than 
a spouter at the institute, or a sharp, 
high fellow at the annual examinations. 

Miss R is industrious. She works 
harder trying to do nothing than any 
servant. She tires herself out trying to 
ward off a surprise by the principal. She 
fatigues herself more trying to avoid 
labor than if she worked like a beaver; 
and sick and cross with her protracted 
efforts, she communes with her con- 
science, and is charmed to think how well 
she has done. 

Miss S’s mother didn’t sell apples fora 
living, I’d have you know. She’s of 
good family, proud, noble, but lowered 
in her own estimation by the necessity of 
teaching. She condescends to give the 
public schools the favor of her presence 
in the halls and corridors; she gives them 
that, and nothing more. 

Miss T tells truth in parenthesis. She 
says before her pupils: ‘‘ Mr. Principal, 
my scholars bebave admirably (I'd break 
their necks if they didn’t); our attendance 
is perfect to-day (I did it all by scolding); 
they are very good children, indeed (the 
naughty little rascals).’’ 
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Mr. U is politic: he tells his teachers 
they may turn to the right if they will 
take all responsibility off his shoulders; 
and they may go to the left if they will 
take the responsibility upon themselves. 

Miss V dears and darlings her pupils; 
she melts over them like plica from the 
caps with which English officers crowned 
Irish croppies in the year ’98; and, like 
the self-same pitch, she is apt to be rather 
blistering to those whom she fails to 
relish. 

Miss W is a queen of tragedy. Her 
commands are the orders of a Fenian 
drill:master. With her, attention is 
at-ten-TION! She leaves herself at the 
schoolroom door, and struts an actress on 
the platform stage. Well may she sing 
in her melodramatic way: 





‘“T’m not myself at all,’ says 


The bould sojer boy 
Messrs. X, Y, and Z are unknown 
quantities; for they are not teachers, but 
a mixture of educator and educationist, 
&c.—Colorado School Journal. 





POWER TO READ. 


utter the vocal sounds corresponding 
to a series of printed or written symbols 
at sight of the symbois, our teaching of | 
reading must be considered fairly success- | 
ful. If we include also the power to give | 
appropriate expression to narrative and 
descriptive passages, the same may be | 
said. But even with these admissions | 
there is room for the question, ‘‘Are we | 
successful in giving the power to read ?”’ 
Such an occurrence as this may give rise 
to the question: An intelligent man 
wishes to put together a simple machine 
from a printed description which he holds 


in his hands. He reads the description 


| 
| 
[* we mean by these words power to 





twice carefully, and then addresses him- 
self to his task. But the parts will not 
go together. He resumes the paper, de- 
termined to follow the directions in de- 
tail, one by one. Still he finds trouble- 

a perversity in animate things. ‘‘Is it 
true that I cannot read that paper,’’ he 
exclaims, ‘‘ or is there something wrong 
with these parts?’’ At length they slip 
into piace in a way as unaccountable as 
their former obstinacy. He reads the 
paper andexaminestheresult. ‘* Why!”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘ that is just what the paper 
tells me to do! what a fool I was!”’ 





How ought he to answer the question as 


to his ability to read ? 


A distinguished professor of science re- 


marked the other day: ‘*‘ The great trou- 
ble with college boys is that they do not 
know how to read. If they could only 
be taught to read before they come to me, 


[I could do a great deal more for them; 
but they don’t know how when they come 
to me, and they don’t know how, some 
of them, when they leave me; for I have 
not time enough to teach them. I give 

boy a book containing detailed direc- 
tions how to perform an experiment, and 
send him into the laboratory with it to 
work. If hesimply follows the directions 
he cannot goamiss. After a little time 
I go around to see how he is getting on, 
and find that he has made a mess of it. 
The boy don’t know how to read.”’ Is 
the charge justifiable? We may go fur- 
ther, and ask whether these cases are ex- 
ceptional? As a matter of fact, do they 
represent the usual result of our teaching ? 

Assuming that they do, it is not diffi- 
cult to designate the nature of the failure. 
Reading consists in translating symbols 
appealing to the eye into corresponding 
sound symbols, which again ought to 

ill up definite ideas. In the cases cited 
these symbols are the names of material 
things and of their relations. If the 
whole process is complete, the imagina- 
tion will picture these parts and their re- 
lations, and the picture will be accurate 
in details, because a rightly trained mind 
will not rest until every symbol has its 


corresponding definite image. Thus 
workiug coristructively, the imagination 


ought to build as the reader progresses, 
so that at the conclusion of the reading 


he should say, ‘‘I see it.’’ This requires 
considerable imaginative power. Thede- 
tails are not only to be clearly grasped or 
imaged, but held and combined, so as to 
be seen in their relations. It is manifest 
that in these cases there is a complete 
break-down in the effort todothis. The 


imagination hasnot been skilfully trained. 
It is not strong enoug. It does not re- 


spond to the verbal symbols, and the 
process breaks down in its last and most 


vital st ige 

But this is not the whole of the diffi- 
culty. In these cases the persons abandon 
the effort to see the thing as a whole, and 


resort to objects to help them out. They 
have only to do one thing at a time pre- 
cisely as they are directed ; and they fail 
in this. It is evident that they do not 
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take in the details distinctly. The lan- 
guage is definite, but their ideas are 
vague and confused. They are capable 
of uttering to themselves words which 
say do one thing and in response of doing 
quite anotherthing. They are somewhat 
in the condition of Sir Hudibras: 

His notions fitted things so well 

That which was which he could not tell. 

Thus we errive at the fundamental dif- 
ficulty, and find it to be essentially what 
Rousseau points out in his tirade against 
books: ‘‘ 7he abuse of reading is destruc- 
tion of knowledge. Imagining ourselves 
to know everything we read, we conceive 
it unnecessary to learn it by other means. 
Too much reading, however, serves only 
to make us presumptuous blockheads.’’ 
This will at once suggest that the loose 
habits of which we are complaining are 
the results of general reading and reading 
for amusement, in which the reader is 
content to take what he gets easily and 
without effort, and to let other words float 
through his mind without caring whether 
they suggest definite ideas or not. 
Enough is seized to keep up interest, and 
the matter is not worth laborious atten- 
tion to details. In this way one learns 
to read rapidly, and in a way increases 
his knowledge and his vocabulary. Now, 
the school exercises in the higher grades 
ought to supplement this loose and hap- 
hazard learning, by furnishing the kind 
of training which this cannot give. One 
of their chief ends should be to form 
critical habits, to make every word signi- 
ficant, to call into full play the imagina- 
tion and the understanding. Weare not 
now thinking of that distinctly literary 
training upon which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
sets so great store; that appreciation of 
the artistic element in literature, which 
purifies the taste and refines the nature. 
This, too, is important to develop in the 
advanced reading class. But the more 
elementary work is the more indispens- 
able, and this consists in teaching pupils 
to get out of books wkat is in them. 
When they have learned that, books will 
be to them, as they ought to be, inter- 
preters of things, They will at least 
have the power—and they ought to have 
the habit also—of interpreting exactly 
what they read, not missing any part of 
it and not misinterpreting any part. Al- 
most any school-room will furnish to an 
observant teacher evidence how difficult 
a task and how rare an attainment this 
is. Much of the trouble which pupils 
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experience in stating problems in algebra 
or arithmetic arises out of their inability 
to read, and a good book of problems is 
therefore an excellent instrument for de- 
veloping this power. The shortcomings 
and errors of recitations are often attri- 
buted to the defect of memory or weak- 
ness of understanding, when, in fact, they 
are due to the pupil’s inability to read: 
and it would bea great service if teachers 
would point this out, and thus not merely 
correct the special error, but the mental 
habit which caused them. Put pupils to 
drawing definite forms from written or 
printed descriptions, and observe what 
effort it costs them to translate the sen- 
tences which they read into visible forms. 
Or let them read such a description as 
carefully as they wish, and then from 
memory direct others how to draw the 
figures. Clearly, then, we need more 
training in reading critically, reading 
whose aim shall be to get exactly what is 
said, and to get every detail of it exactly. 
We are falsely assuming that because 
people read easily, and use the words 
they meet, therefore they know what 
these words mean. When they read 
words accurately descriptive of things, 
and then bring their notions to the test 
of the things, how often do we find them 
indefinite and erroneous!—/n/elligence 


-—- > 


SYNTHETICAL TEACHING. 


BY THOMAS HAMMOND. 





HIS may be truly said to be an analy- 

tical age; and perhaps during the 
past ten years in no subject in our public 
school course has analysis been more ex- 
tensively or more profitably utilized 
than in arithmetic. Recently teachers 
have discovered that synthesis can be 
used with advantage in teaching lessons 
in language, drawing, penmanship, etc., 
but seem to have ignored the fact that it 
can be applied with equal advantage to 
arithmetic. 

As an example, suppose the teacher of 
an infant class, after having taught a 
lesson in ‘‘ Decimal Notation,’’ sends the 
pupils to their seats or toa table with a 
few bundles of small sticks or toothpicks 
to ‘‘ make numbers’”’ by tying them into 
bundles of ten each. He finds one has 
three bundles and two remaining, or the 
number 32; another has two bundles and 
seven remaining, or 27,eic. ‘The teacher 
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has succeeded in teaching an elementary, 
but very profitable and interesting lesson 
in synthetical arithmetic. 

Again, he gives the following to a 
second or third class, and mark the 
variety of problems that will be presented: 

Mrs. Jones took to the store some but- 
ter and eggs, and bought print and per- 
haps other articles with the proceeds. 

We shall find results something as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Jones sold 15 lbs. butter @ 18c. 
a lb. and 12 doz. eggs @ 15c. a doz., and 
invested the whole in print @ 15c. a yard. 
How many yards did she get? 

cr. 

Mrs. Jones sold 15 lbs. of butter @ 20c. 
a lb. and 10 doz. eggs @ t2c. a doz.; 
with the proceeds she bought 6 yds. print 
@ 15c. a yard, and took the remainder in 
sugar @ 10c.alb. How many lbs. sugar 
did she get ? 

A change from the regular arithmetic 
work occasionally to an exercise like this 
will be found to interest pupils very 
much; besides, it will cultivate their zm- 
agination, and will be a material aid in 
language or composition. 

I should continue this in fourth or fifth 
classes, but for these I recommend it as 
an exercise for ‘‘home work;’’ for ex- 
ample I would ask pupils to form prob- 
lems from the following: 

In a bag there are a number of guineas, 
—— times as many sovereigns, — 
times as many shillings. The bag con- 
tains £ 

Or, 

A, B and C can doa work in —— days, 
A can do it in —— days, B in —— days. 

I would ask each member of the class 
to bring as great a variety of problems to 
this last as possible. Probably the first 
problem would be to find the time C would 
require to dothe work. Then how much 
longer would C require than A and B to- 
gether? If A worked at it 5 days, and 
B 7 days, how long would C require to 
finish it? etc., etc. 

This may be followed up in any part of 
arithmetical work, such as carpeting, 
plastering, or papering rooms, percent- 
age, discount, etc.; for example, let the 
pupils of a fifth class form problems in- 
volving the principle that the difference 
between the interest and the discount is 
the interest on the discount, etc. 

It may be argued that pupils might 
copy their problems from some mathemat- 
ical work, but a wide-awake teacher will 
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very readily distinguish between an or- 
iginal problem and a copied one. 

I have found that a pupil who has suc- 
ceeded in forming an intelligent problem, 
involving a certain principle, generally 
understands that principle; if it be not 
very clear to him at first beginning, it 
wlll be much clearer to him when he has 
finished his problem.—Canada Lduca- 
tional Weekly 
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GEMS FOR SCHOOL ROOM. 
fi following gems are taken from a 

pupil’s notebook, used in a city 
school in 1863. The rule of this school 
was to have every pupil memorize one 
gem every other day, and one fact every 
alternate day. These were written in 
books which the pupils kept for the pur- 
pose. Not many schools, even in these 
modern days, have a better plan or better 
gems than these. Good teachers work in 
similar ways in all ages and times, be- 
cause they are ways which common sense 


D 


approves. 
Life’s great good is wrought on the 
anvil of industry. 

An honest soul in its still, calm pur- 
pose, has no superior below God, 

Common sense is very uncommon, 
though each man thinks he has enough 
of it. 

Society, like shaded silk, must be 
viewed in all its aspects, or its colors will 
deceive you 

3e kind and obliging to all, but inti- 
mate only with the good. 

By suffering we may avoid sinning; 
but by sinning we cannot avoid suffering. 

Sorrow, though it ever sharpens the in- 
tellect, also sometimes sours the heart. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and 
tne giver. 

Idleness is the key of beggary. 
Adversity makes a man wise, not rich. 
Avarice is the canker-worm of the soul, 
which springs up, overruns and destroys 
1 the celestial plants of the mind. 
Useful knowledge can have no enemies 
ept the ignorant. 

Every man magnifies the injuries he 
s received, and underrates those he has 
inflicted 

Good nature, like the busy bee, collects 
sweetness from every herb, 

A false friend is like a shadow on a 
dial; it appears in clear weather, but 
vanishes as soon as a cloud appears. 
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The great secret of avoiding disap- 
pointments is not to expect too much. 

The world is a workshop, and none but 
the wise know how to use the tools. 

Moral courage is the right arm of re- 
form. 

The envious lose the enjoyment of life 
by the discontent they feel at what others 
enjoy. 

The bravest man is he who can apolo- 
gize with dignity. 

Truth is a rock of strength sufficient to 
bear the universe. 

A mountain is made up of atoms, and 
friendship of little matters; and if the 
atoms hold not together, the mountain is 
crumbled into dust. 

Never study to be diverting without 
being useful. 


—— pee 


WHAT TO DO WITH ONE’S 
FAILURES. 


HERE is more than one way of deal- 

ing with one’s failures. We may, for 
instance, simply forget all about them as 
quickly as possible, and go on to do the 
work that remains to be done; or we may 
accept the fact of failure as final, and 
quietly cease striving; or we may even 
make a simgle failure the excuse for a 
course of reckless license which can only 
end in irretrievable disaster. But none 
of these is the true way in which we 
should deal with our failures. 

When the physicist in his laboratory 
makes an experiment, and fails to obtain 
the result which he expected, he does 
not, therefore, conclude that the experi- 
ment has been fruitless. He recognizes, 
on the contrary, that he may, perhaps, 
learn more from his unexpected failure 
than if the experiment had been success- 
ful. For the failure had its cause; some 
unrecognized factor had been at work in 
the chain of cause and effect set in motion 
by the experiment; and to find and to 
define that unrecognized factor may be to 
lay hold of a clew which will lead to a 
great discovery. The day has gone by 
when men could attribute their mis- 
chances to ill luck or to the wandering 
spirits of the air, and we moderns have 
learned at last that if our milk sours, or 
our stable-door is found unlocked in the 
morning, it is not Puck who is to blame. 
And to find out who is to blame, or what 
is to blame, is a great step taken to pre- 
vent such occurrences in the future. 





An excellent example of how much 
may be was from a failure is seen in the 
case of Romer, the astronomer... At one 
time he was engaged in a series of obser- 
vations to determine the period of the 
revolution of one of Jupiter’s moons. To 
do this, he noted the interval between the 
successive disappearances of the moon in 
the shadow of its planet; and, having 
found this, he proceeded to verify it by 
constructing tables of the satellite’s mo- 
tions, and by comparing these tables with 
the actual motion as observed through 
the telescope. But, to Romer’s astonish- 
ment, he found that his tables were all 
wrong. Somehow or other the moon 
failed to appear at the predicted time. 
At first it was always late, and with a late- 
ness which gradually increased until it 
reached the amount of twenty-two min- 
utes; then a change came, and it began 
to show the same regular increase in the 
earliness of its appearances. Here, ap- 
parently, was a total failure of the result 
which Romer had aimed at. But Romer 
knew that, if he had failed, his failure 
had a cause, and he set himself to find it. 
He had noticed that the variations in the 
apparent motion of the moon which was 
under observation corresponded with the 
changing position of the earth in her 
annual course around the sun, and the 
suggestion came to him that the apparent 
variation in the motion of the satellite 
was due, not to any actual variation on 
its part, but to the difference in time oc- 
cupied by the light from the satellite in 
traveling to the earth, according as the 
earth was near to Jupiter, or far from it. 
Here was a clew toa great discovery—no 
less than the discovery of the velocity of 
light, with which Romer’s name is indis- 
solubly connected. 

The first thing, then, to do with a fail- 
ure is to find out the reason of it. In this 
matter men may sometimes learn from 
boys. Readers of Zom Brown's School 
Days will remember how Tom gained his 
skill in wrestling. It was in the school 
of hard experience. Tom was at first a 
poor wrestler, and had to work his way 
up from the very bottom, but after every 
fall he set himself to find out the particu- 
lar thrust or trip that had sent him on his 
back, and when he was apparently foiled 
he did not give up, but ‘‘ thought about 
that fall at his meals, in his walks, when 
he lay awake in bed, in his dreams.’’ 
Such study of one’s failures can never be 
fruitless, but, unfortunately, such study 
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is not so common as it ought to be. Not 
many days ago a lady, whose work of 
years had been overthrown by lack of 
ordinary caution, said to a visitor: ‘‘] 
will never try again. I tried my best and 
failed, and now I have decided just to 
take life as it comes and enjoy it as well 
asIcan.’’ The lady spoke as if she were 
proud of the new worldly wisdom which 
she had gained from her recent experi- 
ence; to the hearer her words sounded 
rather like worldly foolishness. It was 
as if a sea-captain, who, after years of 
skilful seamanship, had been driven on 
the rocks should say: ‘‘I tried my best 
for twenty years to keep my ship afloat, 
and she went on the rocks at last. And, 
now that I am sailing again, I intend just 
to take myease. What isthe use of trying 
to stop a leak now, when I was wrecked 
once before?’’ Nosane captain would talk 
insucha way. Onthecontrary, if his ship 
struck on a hidden rock, his first impulse, 
after he had done his best for the safety 
of the ship, and the men she carried, 
would be to mark the cause of his dis- 
aster, and to put down the rock upon his 
chart, so that neither he nor others would 
ever strike there again. 

There is little use in studying the 
causes of one’s failure, if one is not will- 
ing to apply the lessons which he learns 
from that study. There is many a man 
to-day who knows that the partial wreck 
which has come upon his life is due to in- 
dulgence in stimulants or opiates, to social 
dissipation, to gambling, or to reckless 
and guilty operations on the stock ex- 
change. But the number of those who 
have learned so much is far greater than 
the numbsr of those who are willing to 
act upon the warning involved in that 
knowledge. ‘*‘ When shall I awake? I 
will seek it yet again,’’ is the cry of mul- 


titudes who wait only for the renewal of 


former opportunities that they may renew 
their old disastrous course. Knowledge 
of peril alone will never save, any more 
than the danger-signal will save the 
skater who disregards its friendly warn- 
ing and pushes on, to the thin ice. 


To learn and to apply these lessons of 


failure is to gather the materials of vic- 
tory out of defeat. It has been said that 
Russia owes much of her present strength 
to former disaster. She had been de- 
feated often, but she never had been de- 
feated without learning the lesson of de- 
feat, and doing her best to make similar 
failure impossible in the future. That is 
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the secret of Russia’s strength. She never 
recognizes failure as final. The same 
secret is just as valuable for the individ- 
ual life. Ifa man fails in his first speech 
through inadequate preparation that is 
no reason why he should remain forever 
silent, but it isa reason why he should 
make better preparation next time. The 
young Disraeli gained more than he lost 
by being laughed down in the House of 
Commons: a man less wise than he would 
have lost all by never opening his mouth 
again. And soin all the phases of hu- 
man action, wherever failure occurs, a 
cause for such failure exists. The cause 
can be found if it is one which falls within 
the range of human experience, and when 
; found, it can generally be removed. 
Ou Lay a hool Z7imes. 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
jo is much interest throughout our 

country at this time concerning the 
various possessions of Spain, and particu- 
larly concerning the Philippine Islands. 
The fact that our Asiatic squadron has 
encountered the Spanish squadron at 
Manila, and defeated it, rouses a large 
degree of interest in these Spanish pos- 
sessions. The Philippine Islands form the 
northern the Estern Archi- 
pelago, which comprises a vast number 
to be about 2,000, ranging 
n size from mere jutting rocks and reefs 
to islands of about 40,000 square miles in 
extent. The chief islands of the group 
are Luzon and Mindanao. Some of the 
other of the larger islands are Min- 
oo square miles in extent ; 
Palawan, 5,50 Samar, Panay, 

00; Negros, 4, and Leyte, 3,000. 
The total area of the Philippine Islands 
ire miles, while the popu- 


lation is estimated variously from 7 ,500,- 
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000 to 9,500,000. 

The islands are rich in various pro- 
There are vast forests containing 
a great number of dyewoods, medicinal 
ind other useful plants. On the planta- 
varieties of maize, 


ton, coffee and tobacco are 


grown. There are rich deposits of coal, 
iron, copper, as well as gold, lead, silver, 


cinnabar, quicksilver, marble and fine 


several rice, 


tions 


Sugar Cane, cot 


building stone. 

The Philippines were discovered in 
1521 by Magellan, who was killed on one 
of the smaller islands. Spain officially 
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annexed them in 1561, and one by one 
the islands of the archipelago were forced 
into submission. For many years, how- 
ever, the Mohammedans of Sula and Min- 
danao maintained their independence, and 
not until 1876 was the Sultan of Sulu de- 
posed, while in some parts of Mindanao 
an autonomic government still exists. 
The original inhabitants of the islands 
were said to be the Negritos, but they 
have been all but exterminated, being re- 
duced to a few isolated groups, and num- 
bering less than 20,000 altogether. The 
great bulk of the population is Malay- 
sian, and as far as religion is concerned 
they are mostly Mohammedans or nom- 
inal Catholics. The islands are governed 
by a governor- general and a captain-gen- 
eral, and under them are four governors. 
Manila, the chief city, has a population of 
about 270,000.—Christian Advocate. 


———____@— 


ESSENTIALS OF EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING. 





BY MISS ADELE EVERS. 
Training School, Manchester, N. H. 


** TN order to mould correctly the facul- 
ties of the child, one must first know 

something of the laws which regulate the 

action and growth of the powers.”’ 

Despite the frequency with which the 
changes have been rung upon that theme, 
during the past few years, by educators 
both in and out of the press, there are a 
vast number of teachers who, for one 
reason or another, make little or no effort 
to possess themselves of such knowicdge, 
but continue making desperate attempts 
to keep pace in their work with those 
who honestly seek to guide their course 
with the light that alone comes from 
earnest study of the child-mind itself. 

To discuss this question in all its bear- 
ings would require more space than is at 
my disposal, but there are a few simple 
facts pertaining to the topic that are of 
such vital importance as to bear repeti- 
tion and consideration at every oppor- 
tunity, and which are applicable to the 
work of all engaged in teaching. 

In every mind there exists an ideal, 
and that ideal is the motive which either 
directly or indirectly shapes the course of 
each. The unscrupulous man of busi- 
ness sells half cotton for wool goods; an 
old stock for the latest styles; moth- 
eaten, second-hand furniture for new and 





first-class ; glucose for sugar; poison for 
baking powder; a horse blind in one eye, 
spavined, and twelve years old, for a sound 
horse just coming six. His motive is to 
get money in his purse. He succeeds. 

The politician, claiming the highest, 
most disinterested ambition for his coun- 
try, pulls wires, buys votes, lays schemes, 
giving in exchange for what he gets an 
influence whose effect is death to the 
honesty, sobriety, and virtue of the man- 
hood which he professes to be so zealous 
of protecting. Public position, and the 
power that goes therewith, is his ideal. 
He succeeds. 

A teacher, surrounded by all the com- 
forts and aids that an ambitious, gener- 
ous board of education can supply, urged 
onward by a crowded course of study, an 
exacting superintendent, or a desire to 
be thought superior, crams, crowds, 
coaxes, drives, examines, and grades her 
pupils upon the husks of knowledge, 
careful for nothing but that they shall be 
counted well up in their grade. As a 
collector of high per cents., she may be a 
great success; but as one who moulds 
character into good and beautiful form, 
she is a pronounced failure. 

Another, who, though in a humble 
position, amid the discouragements which 
most of us know so well that they do not 
need enumerating, seeks to individualize 
her instruction so perfectly that each pu- 
pil may receive just the kind and amount 
of help best adapted to his case—one 
whose chief aim is to make self-reliant, 
thoughtful, sturdy, energetic, trustwor- 
thy, unselfish boys and girls, men and 
women; that teacher can achieve real suc- 
cess, and none other than he whose ideal 
is true manhood or womanhood can ever 
secure it. 

Success, as we see, is not an absolute 
term. Its meaning varies with each in- 
dividual. We are not surprised that peo- 
ple of different attainments, education, 
taste, ability, and environment should be 
ruled by such varied motives; but it has 
for a long time been a mystery to me 
that there should be more than gne inter- 
pretation of the word, and that its high- 
est and best, among a body of thinking 
men and women who are “‘ fashioning and 
strengthening the mind and moral na- 
ture’’ of immortal beings. If success in 


teaching is to be determined by the de- 
gree to which we ennoble and elevate 
character, by our instruction and educa- 
tion of the pupil, the question that most 
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readily comes to the lips of the earnest 
teacher must be, ‘‘How can I do my 
work to accomplish this result? What 
conditions do I leave unfulfilled ?’’ 

Perhaps no one thing shows the want 
of skill in a teacher so quickly as inatten- 
tion of pupils. Attention is the soul of 
mental work, and in one phase, that of 
concentration, is sometimes said to be an 
indispensable element of genius. ‘‘It af- 
fects intellectual activity from every di- 
rection. It has a strong influence, too 
upon the emotional nature, tending to 
make us forget painful emotion and sub 
stitute in its place that which may be 
pleasurable or beneficial.’’ It can divert 
us from intense bodily pain when the 
mind is strongly directed to other things ; 
e. g., the soldier is sometimes not aware 
of severe wounds until the battle is ended. 

The mother soon learns to hush her 
child when it is grieving over real or 
fancied trouble, by directing the attention 
of the little one to something more attract- 
ive or absorbing forthe time. And grown 
children are not very unlike those of 
tender years. Crushed by sorrow, or 
weighted with bodily infirmity, men and 
women have plunged into the most ab- 
sorbing, laborious work,—work that re- 
quired constant care or deep thought,— 
and their success is sufficient commentary 
upon the mental effort made. 

Power of attention varies greatly in 
different individuals. Some possess a 
certain amount of vivacity in this respect, 
and can readily turn the mind from one 
subject to another, but do not perhaps so 
easily hold the mind upon one thing for 
any length of time. They lack power of 
continuity. While the reverse is often 
true, producing what is sometimes termed 
absent-mindedness, though that condition 
or state of mind is sometimes mere in- 
activity or dreaminess. Whatever may 
be the cause of these habits, whether nat- 
ural or cultivated, a strong effort should 
be made by the teacher to remedy the 
matter in each case. Constantly demand 
of the first more sustained effort upon one 
thing, and give the latter frequent change 
until he can readily transfer his thought 
from one object of interest to another. 

Another quality of attention, one es- 
sential to all good mental work, should 
be secured if possible, in whatever task 
the pupil is engaged ; viz., concentration, 
or the power of giving one’s undivided 
attention to the work in hand. Many 
teachers unknowingly cultivate the op- 
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posite habit. This can be done by not 
providing work sufficient in quantity, or 
of the sort adapted to the child’s ability, 
or interesting in nature. I have known 
teachers who appeared never to consider 
that their own manner in the schoolroom 
might actually prevent continued appli- 

ition on the part of the pupil. A noisy, 
demonstrative, impulsive, fidgety, scold- 
ing teacher never can succeed in keeping 
pupils busy at their work, either in class 

study. 

One of the best ways to prevent general 
disorder in a schoolroom, such as whisper- 
ing, passing notes, loud studying, play- 
ing etc., is to create a sentiment in the 

ds of the children about one’s duty to 

his neighbor. Continually impress upon 
s the impropriety and positive 
unkindness of disturbing others. There 
will in time, if the teacher himself prac- 


t ] neere regard 
for the rights of others, and | 


A 
‘ 
i 


the pupil 
PU} 


tices as he preaches, be a sin 
little, if any, 


need to speak of the offences that make 


1 


up the aggregate of a teacher’s trials. 
Besides, such pupils have received an im- 
pression toward true citizenship that must 
result in making them better men and 
women Journal of F:ducation. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A man walks three miles an hour. 

A horse trots seven. 

Steamboats run eighteen. 

Sailing vessels make ten. 

Slow rivers flow four. 

Rapid rivers flow seven. 

Storms move thirty-six. 

Hurricanes, eighty. 

\ rifle ball one thousand milesa minute. 

A barrel of flour weighs one hundred 
and ninety-six pounds. 
Sound, eleven hundred and forty-three 

in a second 
Light, one hundred and ninety thous- 


Electricity, two hundred and eighty 


A barrel of pork, two hundred. 
; rel of powder, twenty-three 
A barrel of rice, six hundred. 
A firkin of butter, eighty-six. 
A tub of butter, eighty-four. 
Wheat, beans and clover seed sixty 
pounds to the bushel. 
Corn, rye, and flax-seed, fifty-six. 
Buckwheat, fifty-two. 


1 


Barley, forty-eight. 
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Oats, thirty-two. 

Coarse salt, eighty-five. 

Sixty-drops make a spoorrful. 

Three teaspoonfuls to a tablespoonful ; 
one-third of an ounce. 

Four thousand eight hundred 
forty square yards make an acre. 

A square mile, six hundred and forty 
acres. 

To measure an acre: Two hundred 
and nine feet on each side, making a 
square acre within an inch. 

There are two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty languages. 

One person dies at each pulsation of 
the heart. Average life, thirty-one years. 


and 


— > —____- 


WAS SHE RIGHT? 


BY IDA M. GARDNER. 





WALTER and Willie sit opposite each other. 
Walter comes from a pretty, refined, American 
home. Willie is an Irish boy. He has no 
father; his mother goes out to work by the day; 
his sister is in the mill. The two boys are apt 
to laugh and play in school. Willie does the 
mischief, and Walter the laughing. I am try- 
ing to teach my pupils to control themselves 
and to help others. Was it wrong for me, in 
talking with Walter alone, when he thought he 
‘‘was no more to blame than Willie,’”’ to call his 
attention to the helps in his home-life which 
Willie had not; to ask which boy ought to be 
stronger; to remind him that all his influence 
should be exerted to help Willie upward?.. . 
I do not want to give any child the idea that he 
is better than another, but I think that pupils 
of this grade (grammar) ought to realize that 
each has an influence, and the importance of 
exerting it in the right direction. Am I wrong? 


The contrasting circumstances of Wal- 
ter and Willie find parallels in schools of 
the present day. The young teacher 
quoted above voices the unexpressed 
thought of many teachers who have to 
deal with similar cases of discipline. 

The first impulse would be to change 
the seat of one of the boys; and this, in a 
large school, with a young teacher who 
has not yet gained the control of her 
room, would be the shortest way out of 
the difficulty. If the school is not un- 
ruly, and it is possible to wait for indi- 
vidual effort, the wiser course and the 
best for the boys would be to do just what 
this young teacher is trying to do—‘*‘ to 
teach the pupils to control themselves 
and to help others.’’ 

How can this be brought about ? 

In all probability Walter has grown up 
in the superior surroundings of his life 
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without any idea that they are superior. 
He has never been taught the lesson of 
personal responsibility, nor has he any 
idea that it is of importance to begin to 
be now what he wishes to be later on in 


life. How many of the pupils in our 
schools, between ten and sixteen, have 
such an idea? Here is the ground for 


the teacher’s first efforts. In ways which 
will present themselves to the mind of the 
earnest worker, the fundamental lesson 
must be taught, that character is what 
we are as the result of ouv own actions or 
choices. 

The next step is to emphasize the fact 
that, though teachers and parents may 
aid us in various ways, yet we ourselves, 
and we only, can make any change in 
our characters. The pupil is now ready 
for reasons why he should make changes 
in his character, and it is the teacher’s 
part to set before him lofty ideals with 
which to compare himself, and to arouse 
an enthusiastic ambition to realize those 
ideals. Instead of the selfish motives 
usually applied, such as the desire to 
avoid punishment, to secure a high rank, 
etc., is it not better to raise the governing 
power to this higher plane, and thus 
bring the boy into companionship with 
all who are striving for perfection? 

Is the teacher’s work done when once 
an ambition to excel has been aroused? 
By no means. The most important part 
of her work lies yet before her. Those of 
us who know what it is to set before our- 
selves lofty ideals, toward which we strive 
with daily, hourly effort, know also what 
it is to fail just when we felt most secure 
of victory, to sit down in discouragement 
that sometimes asks, ‘‘Cuzbono?’’ Have 
we ever felt the refreshment and reinvig- 
oration of purpose that comes from some 
timely word of help and appreciation ? 
Then do we know what the next step is 
in helping to build up character. The 
pupil’s efforts at self-government must 
meet with appreciation, even when they 
fail of success. He must be encouraged 
to believe in the probability of ultimate 
success, and taught to have patience with 
himself. 

‘*To control himself and to help 
others.’’ This last idea of helping others 
by our efforts to improve ourselves is a 
most noble and worthy motive to set be- 
fore the boy who is struggling upward. 
Just here, apparently, lies the young 
teacher’s answer to her problem. With 
this idea of helpfulness, combined with 
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that of personal responsibility for super- 
ior advantages, there could be little dan- 
ger of generating a spirit of vanity and 
too great self-esteem. 

Would not a few generations of such 
teaching, to both rich and poor, aid in 
bringing to a peaceful solution the labor 
troubles now agitating our country? 


PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS. 
BY SUPT. A. P. MARBLE. 


Now when fair morn orient in heaven appears 

Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpet sung; in arms they stood 

Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 

Soon banded; others from the dawning hills 

Looked round, and scouts each coast light 
armed scour 

Each quarter, to decry the distant foe 

Where lodged, or whither fled, or if for fight 

In motion or in halt; him soon they met 

Under spread ensigns moving nigh in slow 

But firm battalion. 

You will recognize this from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. It is the beginning of an 
extract which appeared in Weld’ s } arsing 
Book, a text-book no larger than a primer, 
in use more than thirty years ago; and 
destitute of all the recent improvements 
in the methods of teaching English. It 
did not abominate parsing; it even advo- 
cated analysis; and it gave a model to 
show how that complex and “ useless’ 
process was conducted. On its first pages 
was a table to show the modificatiot is of 


words; and following this, was a lot of 


Rules of Syntax preceded by the classifi- 
cations of sentences, and the various con- 
nectives. Besides the extract from Mil 
ton, it contained selections from Shake- 
speare’s Henry the Eighth; from Young; 
from Thomson, and others. 

The book had a brief dissertation on 
Figurative Language. It contained also 
prose extracts from Burke, Irving, Wirt, 
Prescott; and from Macaulay’s essay on 
The Puritans, this with the rest 

‘‘The Puritans were men whose minds had 
derived a peculiar character from the dai I 
templation of superior beings and eternal 
terests. Not content with acknowledging, in 
general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of 
the Great Being for whose power nothing was 
too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too 
minute. To know him, to serve him, to enjoy 
him, was with them the great end of existence 

The difference between the gre test and 
the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, 
when compared with the boundless interval 
which separated the whole race from him on 
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whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. 
They recognized no title to supsriority but His 
favor; and confident of that favor, they despised 

complishments and all the dignities of 


world . . Their palaces were houses not 
le with hands; their diadems, crowns of 
which should never fade away! On the 
und the eloquent, on nobles and priests 

y looked down with contempt; for they es- 
ned themselves rich in a more precious 
ind uent in a more sublime lan- 

ige; nobles by the right of an earlier crea- 
ind priests by the imposition of a mightier 


These are only samples of the kind of 


ature which was placed before young 
pils more than thirty years ago. In 
my collection I have one of those parsing 
books; the leaves are worn; the edges are 
frayed and the corners are rounded by 
use; but they are not dog-eared. The 
book is not disfigured, but it is annotated. 
On one margin is the date, April, 1856 
and on another, these words: Sarah, 
Annie, Louisa, Nellie, Delia, Lydia. 
Who those girls were I have not the 
slightest conception; but the boy who 
use l the bool k probably knew; and not 
ely there was an added inspiration 
nt the sublime language he was studying, 
from their sitting upon the same rude 
benches with him. 
Years ago, twenty-five or more, I visited 
a school where this book was in use, ina 
country town in the State of Maine. A 
class of boys and girls, from 12 to 15 
years of age probably, were wrestling 
with the extract from Milton. They had 
learned a few rudimentary principles of 
1 the relations of subject 
and predicate, and become somewhat 
familiar with syntax, the rules of agree- 
ment, etc.; and then they had been 
plumped right into this war of Milton’s 
angels on the celestial plains, to study 


> 
grammar; studie 


the English language:—an imaginary war 
by imaginary beings, in the regions of 
[ imagination; all described in lan- 


ge unfamiliar, beyond them, and in 
style the grandest of poetry. The master 


had not been to college, nor to a normal 

hool; probably not even to a high 
school. He may not have been far in 
advance of his pupils in knowledge or 
experience He was not very familiar 
vith Milton; but what knowledge he had, 
he used; he studied the language; he 
sought the meaning of every line and 
word; he examined the rules of his gram- 
mar and applie ad them; for did not bright- 
eyed Sarah, and smiling Annie, and 


’ 


quick-witted Lydia sit there ready to pick 
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him up if he made a slip or was inconsis- 
tent in his grammatical construction or 
his explanation of the text? and John 
and William were there, equally alert. 
The latter wants to know the meaning of 
*‘matin’’—the matin trumpet. ‘‘ What 
is ‘golden parioply ?’’’ asks another, and 
*frefulgent host;’’ and, a third, ‘‘What 
isa ‘dawning hill?’’’ ‘* How shall we 
dispose of ‘ scouts each coast light-armed 
scour each quarter?’’’ asks Annie. 
“*Coasts is the subject of scouts—the coast 


goes wandering around,’’ says John. 
‘*“That is absurd,’’ answers Annie; 
*‘coasts do not float around.’’ ‘ But 


this was on the heavenly landscape,’’ 
replies John; ‘‘don’t you know that, 
further on, it says they tossed about 
mountains and promontories through the 
air?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ says Annie, ‘‘ but the 
hills did not fly around themselves; and 
if they did, coasts wouldn’t go scouting 
after an enemy; that implies intelligence, 
as if coasts were soldiers, like the angels.’’ 
“And if coast is the subject of scou/s, what 
is the subject of scour ?’’ says bright-eyed 
Sarah. ‘‘Quarter,’’ says John. ‘‘ But 
quarter is singular, and scour requires a 
plural subject,’’ says Sarah. ‘‘It is each 
quarter,’’ says John, ‘‘ more than one.’’ 
Here the master is appealed to; and he 
decides that each is a distributive adjec- 
tive and implies things singly. This up- 
sets John’s theory. ‘‘I have it,’’ says 
Lydia; ‘‘ scouts is not a verb in this case: 
it is a noun of the plural number, and 
the subject of scour, which means to ex- 
amine closely:—Light-armed scouts scour 
each coast.’’ ‘‘ What will you do with 
quarter, each quarter, then?’’ says Will- 
iam. ‘‘That means about the same 
thing as coast; and it is also the object of 
scour; they explore every place,’’ says 
Lydia; ‘‘ the scouts in light armor scour 
each coast, each quarter;’’ and so they 
agreed to leave it. 

Now, was not every principle of good 
teaching violated in that school? The 
master was ignorant of ‘‘ methods;’’ he 
had not studied psychology; he did not 
‘proceed from known to the unknown ”’ 
in sufficiently easy gradations, nor ‘‘from 
the concrete to the abstract.’’ He 
plunged his pupils plump into the un- 
known, and he enshrouded them all over 
in the most etherially abstract. 

And he had no handcraft in his school. 
‘““There is no education except by doing 
something,’’ you know. He did not 


know whether Delia could cook, or James 
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plane a board. We quote from the Vew 
York School Journal, Oct. 23, 1886: ‘‘ The 
child that does nothing learns nothing. 
There is a theory that the training of the 
mind can be accomplished without the 
activity of the senses. The theory is a 
false one! We gain knowledge only by 
means of the senses, and we can impart it 
only through the same means. The 
teacher who imagines he can educate his 
pupils by thinking without the use of 
eyes, hands, or ears, is wonderfully mis- 
taken. There is no thinking, pure and 
simple, abstracted from the world in 
which we live. Any thought, worthy of 
the name, takes hold of the live questions 
of the day. It cannot be otherwise.”’ 

Then the schoolmaster above was all 
wrong. ‘The senses had not much to do 
with Milton’s angels, who could not be 
seen nor heard. The celestial region, the 
scene of their battles, has no place on the 
map. There are no coasts for the light- 
armed scouts to scour; and the boys and 
girls, Delia, Lydia, John, and William, 
gained no knowledge. But it seemed to 
me, and it keeps seeming, that Lydia 
and John and the rest developed and dis- 
played a good deal of acumen in their 
study of the language—a kind of acumen 
which has distinguished many eminent 
men and women; an acumen which has 
made them highly useful members of 
society; an acumen which has made great 
men great in politics; at the bar; in phil- 
osophy; in science; in literature and 
poetry; in art; in society as leaders, and 
not less in business activity; for it is the 
mind that plans more than the hand that 
executes, which achieves success. And 
this acumen which makes the great, 
great, augments on a lower plane and in 
less degree only, the power of the little. 
Julia and John, who can doubt? became 
better members of society for the mental 
activity called forth by this abstract study 
of language. 

But this opinion must be all wrong; for, 
you know, ‘‘ The teacher cannot educate 
his pupils by thinking !’’ Our teacher 
ought to have taught language by using 
language. Deiia and Sarah, James and 
William, should have been set to writing 
“*exercises’’ for the teacher to “‘correct.’’ 

But they nad nothing to say. Their 
minds were filled with only the common- 
place. And would it have been better 
for them to be scribbling vapid inanities 
than to be brought face to face with the 
sublime imaginations, the glowing im- 
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agery, and the rich measures of one of 
England’s greatest poets ? 

Our boys and girls, above, studied in 
a little red schoolhouse on a hill. In the 
foreground, a lake; on the western hori- 
zon, the snowy summits of the White 
Mountains; around, a community of God- 
fearing men and women; near by, a 
church; all around, forests 


hills and meadows; above, the sky, the 
stars, 


and the warring elements of our 
New England climate. 


All this was be- 
fore theireyes. Did they see it? i 
snugly in the little school, 


and fields, 


Housed 
+1 ] ] 
tney naa 


heard the rain blown in sheets against 
the window panes, and the reverberating 
thunder had many a time made them 


huddle close around their teacher. In 
winter the snowy blast had blocked their 
way to school; and the whistling winds 
had moulded fantastic shapes on the lee 
ward side of the stone-walls by the way; 
and the snow was sifted up from the 
peaks which it had formed like smoke 
from an active voleano. The spring with 
its melting snows, its swollen streams, 
and its opening buds and expanding 
leaves—and all its varied forms of animal 
life—had come and gone. Was it of any 
use for those pupils to study the poet’s 
expression of these changes in nature, in 
the old parsing-book, and the construc- 
tion of the language as well? 

These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolliug year 

Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

And could they appreciate the descrip- 
tion of the thunder storm, quoted above? 
Oh, no! They could not learn without 
doing! 

‘“The Puritans,’’ said Macaulay, ‘‘ were 
men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of 
superior beings and eternal interests.’’ 
These children’s minds had derived a 
nobler character from the contemplation 
of great thoughts expressed by the mas- 
ters of our language; and to say that they 
should have been put to writing in place 
of that, and to the exclusion of that, as 
an exercise in language, or to the train- 


< 


ing of their hands instead of their brains 
in school, is the very consummate quint- 
essence of absurdity! 

In these days most c hildres n are thought 


to be too feeble to go to scho 7 in a storm 


1 


Instead of the little red school house on 
the hill, they have palaces of pressed 
brick, with furnaces, double windows, 
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and polished desks; and when it rains, 
the storm signal stops the school. We 
lo not recognize the probability of physi- 
al hardihood; and we do too little to de- 
> it. 

No more do we recognize intellectual 
-in the child; and many of 
thods of teaching do not 
stimulate the growth of menial fibre. To 
with, the kindergarten is an at- 
oO systematize play, and by a 
species of legerdemain to get from play 
i gut play, useful 
spontaneous 


vigor—brains 
ent me 


tam nt ‘ 


the discipline of work. 


and necessary as it is, is 


ictivity; and it ceases to be play when re- 
duced to a system. The child needs 
work, easy to be sure, but work. Is 
there not ground for the suspicion that a 

ld, left alone to play with his father’s 


boots for horses, a chair for a carriage, 
and a string for the lines, has developed 
iter mental activity and power in the 
exercise of a constructive imagination, 
than he would acquire in the same time 
in the kindergarten with the scientific 
teaching and the succession of “‘ gifts?’’ 

Next “objec t teaching comes in and en- 
tertains the child through the senses; as 
if the senses were all-important, and the 
brain non-existent or not to be disturbed. 
3ut the sense perceptions predominate in 


T 
r 
1 
i 


1 


‘hild; his whole life before coming to 
chool is made up of them. It is not 

that need stimulating, so much as 
the mental activity to which they ought 
The objective method is good, 
even indispensable, in due proportion; 
but the tendency is to so emphasize it as 
to neglect the brain which most ueeds 
and has less of the training. Continued 
beyond the proper point, it clips the wings 
of the imagination and stunts the mental 
growth. 

When we come to reading, the methods 
are simplified to the last homeopathic 
lilution. Thesimplest word is illustrated 
‘ture of the most familiar object— 
a cat; and from this we advance by im- 
ible gradations, intermit iably. 
This elementary process is good for a 
start; but it should be dropped very 
early—as soon as the child catches the 
notion of what reading is. There is a 
presumption that the child has brains, 
and that he can soon see through so sim- 


to lead. 


percep 


pie a process. 

An d Spelling is tabooed by many “‘ pro- 

gressive educators,’’ especially the spell- 

ing vin as if it were too great a tax 
t 


‘gray matter’’ for the child to 
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learn to spell a word which he has not 
used ! 

In number, objects and pictures are 
used, in many of the highly elaborated 
text-books, to such an extent that any 
one of the higher orders of domesticated 
animals ought to learn the elementary 
processes of arithmetic in less time than 
is assigned for the average child. I am 
not objecting to these ingenious methods, 
at the beginning; but they ought to be 
dropped at the earliest possible moment, 
so that the child may be compelled to 
employ his own activity—to use his 
brain; for, let it not be forgotten, the 
child is presumed to have brains. 

In the study of language—for yrammar 
is a term not to be tolerated till the age 
of adolescence—the simplifying process 
has eliminated everything above mere 
childish twaddle. Nothing beyond the 
child’s limited comprehension is to be 
placed before him. The geography is 
made as familiar asthe school yard. The 
supplementary reading is, much of it, 
written down to the child’s low level. 
Finally the text-book is abandoned; and 
the teacher, laced in corsets of snug-fit- 
ting programs and definite directions, is 
set up to talk, talk, talk. School must 
be made interesting. The children must 
not be overworked, you know. 

And furthermore: not content with 
this careful avoidance of everything which 
may tax the brains of children, a new 


| spoken of above; before the 





sect has arisen who clamor for the substi- 
tution of hand-training to take the place 
of brain-culture. So careful are they not 
to interfere directly with the brain, that 
they aim to cultivate it at arm’s length— 
through the hand! 

Let us turn now from our little school 
in Maine to the hills of Hampshire 
county. At a time when boys studied 
Latin and Greek from the classic writers 
themselves, instead of bothering their 
brains with impossible pronunciations, 
and labyrinthine accents, quantities, con- 
structions, and classifications; with none 
of the modern pedagogical dilettanteism; 
when children had a chance to use their 
brains in learning the science of num- 
bers, without that namby-pamby, wishy- 
washy dilution of the science seen in so 
many of the primary lessons and methods 
of teaching number, which brings it be- | 
low the intelligence of an ordinarily | 
bright, domesticated monkey; when there | 
was left in the minds of teachers the pre- | 
sumption that a boy could ‘‘do’’ some- 





thing before he came to school and out- 
side of the school; when there was also a 
presumption that a child clothed and in 
his right mind, and standing erect in the 
image of God, has an organ denominated 
the brain; when it was assumed that a 
pupil coming to school knew enough to 
come in when it rains, and to find his 
way home; while yet there was left in the 
school curriculum, either from necessity 
or from choice, a little time for reflection 
and thought, and children were expected 
to think for themselves, and were required 
to, like our Annie, Sarah, and John, 
Norfolk 
county examinations had startled the 
then known world; when teachers had 
some individuality, and were not expected 
to fill their little cups daily from the over- 
flowing fountain of the superintendent’s 
ample omniscience, and daily dole it out 
to the children assembled at their knees 
—in that day, near the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, a boy was born who, 
at the age of nineteen, wrote a poem 
which has also appeared in a parsing- 
book, in many a reading-book, and on 
the title page of Thomas’s A/manac, where 
it has been an educational force: 
The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green, and poured 

round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 


This was a man who could ‘‘ do;’’ he 
was educated in school without the use 
of tools. He had brains. If he had 
been subjected to the most widely adver- 
tised modern methods in a school at the 
age of six years, would anybody have 
discovered that organ? I didn’t think so 
once; I may be wrong now; but I am 
coming to fear that if Mr. Bryant, at the 
age of six years and on, had been sub- 
jected to all the fine-spun and long-drawn- 
out processes of modern schools, it would 
have spoiled the grandest poet of Nature 
of our times. I am not claiming that the 
old schools were altogether better than 
the new; but there was in them the one 
thing needful which the new schools are 
liable to miss, namely, the necessity for 
thought, and individual self-activity on 
the part of the child. 

I tell you what it is, fellow teachers, 
there is a presumption at the start that 
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the child has brains. It is safe, also, to 
assume that he has used that organ to 
some extent, and in more directions than 
one, before coming to school; and he 
must be compelled to use it again, and to 
use it constantly. This presumption will 
enable you to skip many of the methods, 
and to lighten and shorten your work. 
And in the rare instances where the pre- 
sumption does not hold, and in so far as 
the presumption does not hold, you still 
have the elaborate methods ‘‘ adapted to 
idiots.’’ 

And there is another presumption of 
brains, namely: intheteacher. A teacher 
with brains and pupils with brains we 
have a right to expect; and if we do, we 
may save ourselves some of the labor. 
For example, the superintendent need 
not feel obliged to mark out, from day to 
day, all that every teacher in every 
school is expected to do with every child. 
The teacher is presumed to have brains; 
the child is presumed to have brains. 
Let them be used. That is the way the 
schoolmaster at Cummington did, and we 
have had a Bryant. That is the way the 
master did in the school I have described; 
and Sarah and Annie, Delia, Louisa, 
Nellie, and Lydia, and John, James, and 


William were the better for the study of | 


Milton and Bryant, Prescott, Irving, 
Burke, and Macaulay. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY W. J. HOLLAND, LL. D 


'TTHE skull of Rameses the Great, and 


existing busts of Julius Czesar, com- 
pared with the skulls of average men of 
the present day, do not show that the 
cranial extremity of the human body has 
been greatly enlarged in the process of 
development during the past two thous 
and years or more. There are excep- 
tional cases of ‘‘ swollen heads,’’ but asa 
rule these do not seem to hold as much 
as some that are apparently not inflated. 
While progress has been made in recent 
years in many directions, physiologists 
have not been able to detect any very 
sound or healthy enlargement of the 
upper nervous centre. That machine 


created by the wonder-working power of 
the Almighty, which we know as the 
cerebrum, has just about as much power 
to-day as it had in the age of Homer, or 
of Abraham, and the capacity of men to 
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endure mental fatigue is no greater than 
it was in the days of Shakespeare and 
Milton. 

This being the case from an anatomi- 
cal and physiological standpoint, the 
question which confronts the practical 
educator is how to use the ordinary hu- 
man brain in such a way as to evolve the 
largest amount of culture and power. If 
we cannot increase the capacity of the 
machine, we must endeavor to ascertain 
what is the best way to operate it, so as 
to secure the highest results. It is a 
fundamental maxim with practical me- 
chanics that all other things being equal, 
the engine which requires the smallest 
amount of coal to produce a given 
amount of work is to be preferred to all 
others; and in the work of education any 
system which yields results with the least 
expenditure of energy and time is to be 
preferred to all others. Attempts to im- 
prove upon educational methods which 
have had as their motive the desire to 
economize time and labor, have been ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and prescriptions 
are being constantly written by those who 
essay the role of Doctor of Pedagogy, 
which promise the coming of a golden 
age, in which Admirable Crichtons shall 
be turned out from every high school, 
academy, and college in the land. 

While it would be sinful to indulge in 
incontinent laughter at the expense of 
worthy men and ambitious women who 
announce the discovery of new and 
potent methods of developing the human 
mind, the known limitations of the hu- 
man brain cause the cool-headed and 
practical educator to view with much sus- 
picion many of those more recent devices 
which are being put upon the educational 
market. Dr. Schnitzenwoerter’s ‘* Ad- 
vanced Language Methods,’’ Dr. Chump- 
dike’s ‘‘ Universal School for Polyglots,’’ 
with branch agencies located in all the 
leading cities of the United States, the 
magnificently advertised schemes for im- 
parting an education by letter, without 
the painful necessity of going to college, 
the score of loudly heralded systems of 
mnemonics which are announced to im- 
part an infallible memory, for a small 
consideration, to any individual who has 
the ducats—all these things, and many 
of a like character, are calculated to 
awaken incredulous smiles in those who 
‘know the machine.’’ 

One of the patent devices of the pres- 


ent age is the ‘‘ summer school.’’ Eheu ! 
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As if it were not enough for people to 
study and teach ten months out of the 
twelve, the educational fanatic has hit 
upon the scheme of saving time by mak- 
ing the tired schoolboy pack up his books, 
and the weary professor take his lectures, 
and resort to some foggy seaside resort, 
or some howling encampment of excur- 
sionists by the lakeside, there to continue 
the ‘‘ grind.’’ Precious little good comes 
of it all. The excursionist gets a smat- 
ter of something which possibly does him 
no harm, but the students and the pro- 
fessor return to their work in the fall 
tired out and feeling that life is a burden. 
For my part, while not intending to cast 
ridicule upon the zealous efforts of pious 
people to make learned men of everybody, 
nevertheless, during a long life, I have 
diligently avoided summer schools, believ- 
ing that it is far better to go fishing, or to 
go to sleep, in which opinion I know I am 
joined by some people who are worthy to 
be reckoned with the saints. 

Of even more doubtful utility than 
some of the schemes to which I have 
alluded are those which are being 
‘** worked ’’ by a certain class of so-called 
‘‘educators,’’ who announce that they 
have solved the problem of imparting a 
thorough education in practically no 
time, and by dint of the press have suc- 
ceed in attracting to themselves no small 
degree of patronage. There is before me 
a circular from an institution in a western 
State, which is reported to have an at- 
tendance of nearly a thousand students, 
which circular is headed with these words, 
“From School Through College in Two 
Years,’’ and then proceeds to set forth in 
alluring phrase the possibility of securing 
in this institution everything that is at- 
tained by years of effort in the ordinary 
college and university of the land. Such 
an announcement would not have any 
weight with an educated man, but it has 
weight with many an honest farmer who 
is anxious to promote the welfare of his 
son, and who sees here a golden oppor- 
tunity, and proceeds to avail himself of it, 
more or less disastrously to himself and 
to his son, as experience of later years 
reveals. The same farmer will buy a 
‘* gold brick ’’ when it is offered. 

Barnum once said that the American 
public likes to be humbugged. In edu- 
cational matters, judging from some re- 
cent investigations which I have been 
permitted to make, they apparently reveal 
a greater love for humbuggery than in 





almost any other department. Some of 
us have lived long enough to have 
learned to realize that a great deal of the 
loudly advertised and greatly patronized 
‘“modern improvements ’’ in educational 
matters are born not so much of good 
sense, as from a desire to secure patronage 
and consequent dollars. As there is 
quackery in medicine, there is quackery 
in teaching; and as the demand for edu- 
cation grows, there seems to be a constant 
growth also in the number of institutions 
which live and thrive by false pretenses. 
It would make small difference, perhaps, 
were it not for the bitter disappointments 
which come to parents and to children 
in after-life. The saddest confession that 
a young man can make is this, ‘‘ I have 
wasted my time and my opportunities.”’ 
Yet there are multitudes of young men 
who are ignorantly doing this, and are 
being encouraged to do it by those who, 
under the holy name of teacher, are 
simply masquerading for their own bene- 
fit before a confiding and unsuspecting 
public. 

It remains to be said that when an in- 
stitution, such as I have described, seeks 
to palliate careless and slovenly work by 
professing to be engaged in it in the name 
of religion, sugar-coating the pill which 
it offers by professions of zeal for the 
Lord, the height of meanness has been 
reached. When this takes place, the 
devil has clothed himself in the garb of 
an angel of light. Educational quackery 
is bad enough, but educational quackery 
which seeks to maintain itself in good 
standing before the public by an appeal 
to religious or denominational prejudices, 
is nothing more or less than a moral 
abomination. Institutions that ask the 
aid of the Christian public should be 
honest, to say the least. 

It may well be doubted whether in this 
age of improvements there is any other 
way of attaining culture and mental 
power except in the good old way fol- 
lowed by the fathers—of hard work. It 
is the diligent hand that makes rich in 
the domain of business, and nothing but 
application will make a student to-day, 
as it made students in the times that are 
past. Coupled, of course, with diligent 
effort, there should be wise guidance in 
the selection of subjects and authors; 
withal enough to eat, for the machine 
must be kept provided with fuel, and 
some rest. Go fishing.—/resbylerian 
Banner. 
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LOWELL MASON, THE MUSICIAN. 


SUPT. WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 

TT is doubtless true that the best teachers 

emphasize methods of presenting a sub- 
ject. The teacher of experience and skill 
makes much of his preparation for the daily 
lesson. This preparation has regard, first 
of all, to the way a topic is presented to the 
learner’s mind. Perhaps the mass of teach- 
ers fail nowhere more than in this very 
matter of skillful presentation. Moreover, 
it is doubtless true that any teacher by 
devoting proper attention to the subject 
may improve himself quite as much, quite 
as easily, in this direction as in any other. 

No teacher should say to himself, ‘‘I can 
not do it; Mr. So-and-so is skillful, he is 
adroit, he has an ability which I have not.’’ 
That same Mr. So-and-so acquired the abil- 
ity which he has by effort, by practice, by 
will power and often by long-continued, 
persevering effort. I have known some 
very skillful teachers. Dr. Samuel H. 
Taylor, of Andover, was such a teacher. 
He was skilled in so presenting Latin and 
Greek thought, words, construction, as to 
wake up the student and give him a mental 
grasp hitherto unknown. Dr. Wayland 
was such a teacher. Prof. Samuel S. Greene 
was most skillful in this regard. Prof. 
George I. Chase was exceedingly happy in 
his method of presenting to the learner’s 
mind the facts and principles of natural 
science. 

But of all men whom I have known, | 
think none excelled in address, adroitness, 
tact and skill in presentation, Dr. Lowell 
Mason, the musician. The first time I came 
in contact with Dr. Mason was at a teachers 
institute which was held through a whole 
week, for the teachers of Massachusetts, 
under the direction of Dr. Sears, the then 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 


Education. This was in March, 1850. 
One morning Prof. Francis T. Russell had 
given a lesson in reading. In this lesson 
he used these two lines, 
I’ve seen the moon climb the mountain’s brow, 
I’ve watched the mists o’er the river stealing. 
Professor Russell gave the first line and the 
first word of the second line with 
and the rest of the second line was given in 
another tone with a pitch just one step 
higher. The entire class read the lines in 
this way. With this his exercise ended 
Dr. Mason was to occupy the next ho 
He arose, stepped forward upon the plat 
form with his easy, graceful step, an ease 
and grace, by the way, which marked every 
action of the man, and said Young ladies 
and gentlemen, will you do me the favor t 
read that first line again?’’ and the line was 
repeated. ‘‘ Now will you be so kind ast 
repeat the second line also?’’ The line was 
given. The samechange of pitch was made 
as before, and two tones only were given. 
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Dr. Mason then said, ‘‘Some of you told me 
yesterday that you could not sing. Every 
one who has read these two lines, can sing. 
[f you can hold your voice on a full line to 
one tone, as you did just now, and then 
change the pitch on the second line to a 
tone just one step higher, and hold your 
voice there throughout the line, you can 
sing.’’ 
lhe effect was like an electric shock. It 
was showing what singing is; it is holding 
the voice on one tone at will, and at will 
changing to another fixed tone. In this 
way Dr. Mason began his exercise. It is 
safe to say that he had the attention, not 
only during that hour, but during every 
hour which he occupied through the week. 
The instruction which he gave was of great 
value to many a teacher, not simply as les- 
sons in simging, but as lessons in /eaching. 
On another occasion during that same 
week, when the class was singing, the line 
ended with an ‘‘s’’ sound. As it was sung 
the most perfect time, there was a 
succession of harsh, hissing, sibilant sounds, 
which grated upon the Doctor’s nerves like 
he filing of a saw. He drew up his face, 
his arms, his shoulders, with the most pain- 
ful contortions, and exclaimed ‘‘O—h! I 
should think I had fallen into a nest of 
He then told the class that 
in singing, the ‘‘s’’ should be sounded 
lightly. In explaining his point he illus- 
trated it in this way—bringing the finger of 
ne hand down upon the end of a finger of 
other hand, and taking it away quickly 
‘You should touch the ‘s,’ as you 
would touch a coalof fire.’’ Itwasasimple 
lustration, anybody could give it, but it 
was skillful and it was effective 
\t the annual meeting of the National 
ichers’ Association, at Harrisburg, in 
5, the President, Prof. Samuel S. Greene, 
made an exhaustive report in behalf of a 


not it 


- erpents.’’ 


‘Object teaching; its general principles, 
id the Oswego system.’’ This report was 

discussed at considerable length by Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, Prof. S. S. Haldeman, Supt. 
FE. A. Sheldon, Dr. James Cruikshank, Dr. 
Lowell Mason, and others. The report was 
steemed to be of great value, and was 

ed as a separate pamphlet for 

lation by subscription. Con- 

cerning this discussion, the minutes of the 
+ } ] 


1 
i 


meeting briefly state as follows: ‘‘ Mr. 
Lowell Mason, on tion of Professor Ed- 
iddressed the Association at length, 

¢ ng some very fine illustrations of object 
methods in music.’’ No record, so far as I 
k vy, has been made of the remarks of Mr. 
Mason, but I am very sure that many per- 
sons still living, who heard that address 
ym him in the court house at Harrisburg, 
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cordial 


mber 1t with great interest 


1e stepped out his seat near the 


the broad platform lished, 
compliment to the teachers present, his in- 
us presentation of the importance of 
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music in a cultivated community, but above 
all his skillful and adroit illustrations of 
how easily, and successfully that subject 
can be taught in the public schools of our 
country all this was not lost upon that in- 
telligent body of American teachers. 

Dr. Lowell Mason would seize upon a 
young teacher, cultivate his acquaintance, 
encourage him to greater exertions, and 
lead him toa higher ambition in life. It 
was his instant recognition of merit that 
made public and gave to our country our 
great national hymn, ‘‘America.’’ It was 
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his recognition of merit that made promi- 
nent some of the fine tunes composed by 
Henry K. Oliver. It is probably true that 
Dr. Mason enriched our grand list of Amer- 
ican hymns and tunes by a greater number 
of creditable additions than any other man 
has made, if not indeed all others put to- 
gether. Could his life have been written, 
giving due prominence to his teaching 
ability and remarkable skill in devices, il- 
lustrations, methods of presentation, it 
would be a most valuable contribution to 
our pedagogical literature.—Zducation. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping —Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Iexpect ot aang through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N, C, SCHAEFFER. - - + «= Jd, P, McCASKEY 


LA FAYETTE ARBOR DAY. 


‘* For the tree of the field is man’s life.”’—Deut. xx. 19. 


ur ptree thousands of the children who 
..) attend the rural schools are not at school 
on the days appointed as Arbor Days in the 
month of April, and since trees may be 
planted in the fall as well as in the spring 
of the year, there has grown up the custom 
of issuing from the Department of Public 
Instruction a circular fixing a day as 
Autumn Arbor Day. No child in the Com- 
monwealth should pass through school 
without learning the value of trees, the im- 
portance of tree-planting and the effect of 
the destruction of forests upon the fertility 
of the land. Within the memory of men 
now living one-sixth of the area of Pennsyl- 
vania has been changed from a timbered to 
a treeless condition. The work of restora- 
tion should follow the forces of destruction 
which man has invoked against our forests. 
The rising generation should be taught how 
to plant trees and care for them, how to 
select and grow trees for fruit, for shade, for 
ornament, and how to enjoy the trees of the 
field, the forest, and the park. 

When Kepler discovered 


the laws of 


planetary motion he exclained in ecstasy, 
‘**O God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee.’’ 
The pupil who learns to think the thoughts 
which the Creator has expressed in all His 





works, is learning to think divine thoughts. 
Not only the fruits and the foliage that 
row upon the trees, and the birds that 
odge therein should appeal to the pupil’s 
heart and mind, but he should also learn to 
observe how trees grow, how they add 
fertility to the land, how they help to make 
beautiful the hills and the valleys, and how 
they can be best utilized to adorn the public 
park, as well as the grounds around the 
home and the school house. The pupil 
who begins to see the beauty of the land- 
scape, to understand the laws of vegetation 
and to grasp the thoughts which are every- 
where enshrined in nature, is learning to 
think God’s thoughts and to enjoy the 
things of the higher life. 

A commission has been appointed to or- 
ganize and direct the work of raising a fund 
for the erection of a menument in honor ot 
Marquis de La Fayette, to be dedicated at 
Paris on United States day at the Exposition 
in 1900. The commission has suggested 
that the date of the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, October tgth, be chosen as the 
day on which contributions shall be taken 
and the services of La Fayette be celebrated 
in the schools. colleges and elsewhere in all 
parts of the United States. The resp nse 
should be, and without doubt will be, both 
generous and universal throughout Penn- 
sylvania. It was in Pennsylvania at the 
battle of Brandywine that La Fayette was 
wounded while rendering gallant service to 
the American cause; it was upon Pennsyl- 
vania soil that his blood was shed for Amer- 
ican freedom. And among other exercises 
in his honor it will be appropriate to plant 
n our soil trees of many kinds to be known 
as La Fayette trees 

For these reasons I, Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, do 
hereby appoint Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1898, as 

LA FAYETTE ARBOR DAY, 
and earnestly request that the day be ob- 
served by the planting of trees and by other 
appropriate exercises. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, 
HARRISBURG, Pa., Seft. 24, 7898. 
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HE death of the Rev. Dr. Thomas G. 

Apple, professor of Church history 
and exegesis in the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church at Lancaster, is 
a loss to the seminary and college, to the 
church, to the community and the state. 
How large a place a rare man like this 
has filled can be felt and known only 
when he is gone. He was a sage, with 
the bright eye, the pleasant smile, and 
the fresh heart of a boy. We were 
always glad to meet Dr. Apple, and met 
him always as a young man, with hardly 
a thought of age. He was a teacher all 
his life of the best type, a clergyman, 
editor, college professor and president 
but always a teacher. He and Dr. Hig- 
bee were closely associated at Mercers- 
burg College from 1865 to 1871. Think 
of two such men together in a small 
college at Mercersburg! He was presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College 
from 1577 to 1889, which position he 
filled in addition to the duties required of 
him in the theological seminary. The 
latter professorship he held from 1871 
until the time of his death. One of his 
old Mercersburg students writes: ‘‘I 
have felt the death of Dr. Apple very 
keenly. He was a very dear friend of 
mine, and I now know what a great 
blessing it was that I should have been 
brought under the influence of his fine 
personality at a period of my life when | 
was peculiarly open to impressions for 
everlasting good or everlasting evil. He 
will be terribly missed.’’ Hundreds of 
good men feel thus towards Dr. Apple. 
This is to have lived ! 


HAVE you ever stopped to think how 
many trees, both shade trees and fruit 
trees, are growing vigorously and giving 
enjoyment and profit to tens of thousands 
because of Arbor Day? Stop and think 
a little while as to how many trees you 
have planted or encouraged others to 
plant; of the good resulting from this 
habit of tree-planting which so few people 
have acquired, and which, if it became a 
prevalent habit, would mean so much to 
the town, the county, the state, and the 
country at large. Then, if you have thus 
far been negligent of duty or of opportun- 
ity in this matter, be sure you plant 
something zow, and try to induce others 
to do so, at least to the extent of your 
good example. There are few localities 
that may not be made more attractive and 
of greater value through the planting of 





trees. Especially is this true of school 
grounds, which should be made as attract- 
ive as possible, that boys and girls may 
enjoy their surroundings, and in after 
time recall them with pleasant memories. 
Do what you can, but be sure to plant 
something somewhere that will grow to 
good, and give gladness to yourself and 
others in the years tocome. Heine says: 
‘* Nature is thought made visible.’’ We 
think a tree—beautiful or useful. We 
plant it, small and insignificant in ap- 
pearance, the years pass, Nature does her 
perfect work, and there it is—the thing 
we thought! Let us plant our trees on 
the coming La Fayette Arbor Day, and 
name them in honor of this distinguished 
world-patriot, thus perpetuating in pleas- 
ant and fitting manner, the memory of 
La Fayette to our children and our chil- 
lren’s children. 

the death of Dr. William Pepper 

lucational system of Pennsylvania 
lost a warm friend. Although his life 
was spent in teaching the practice of 
medicine and in attending to the duties 
of professional life, he at all times felt and 


manifested a deep interest in all grades of 


| 


educational institutions from the common 
school to the university. Under his ad- 


ministration as Provost, the University of 


Pennsylvania made marvelous progress 
and entered upon its career as one of the 
great universities of America. He was 
at the head of many other movements 
which have helped to make Philadelphia 
a great educational centre. In ways not 
known to the public his influence was 
felt for good in legislation affecting the 
common schools. His name will live in 
educational history as well as in the 
annals of medicine. 
one year ago Mr. P. H. Glat- 
Grove, York co., Pa., 


felter, of Spring 
pro] 1 to the citizens of that town that 
they raise $5,000 for the erection of a 
public school building, promising that he 
would add $20,000 more to the amount. 
The offer was accepted. On Thursday, 
Sept. 1, 1898, a fine six-room building, 
x100 feet, two stories in height, was 


ledicated with appropriate ceremonies. 
Addresses were delivered by Deputy 
State Supt. J. Q. Stewart, Supt. D. H. 
Gardner of York county, and Supt. J. W. 
Thoman of Adams county. The speech 
presenting the building was made by 
Rev. Fred S. Geesey, and Chief Burgess 
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P. H. Hershey accepted it in the name of 
the citizens. People have become accus- 
tomed to the idea of bequests and dona- 
tions by public-spirited citizens to Colleges 
and Universities, but a gift of $20,000 by 
one man to erect a school building for the 
benefit of the children in our public 
schools, is new in the educational history 
of the State and deserves more than pass- 
ing mention. Mr. P. H. Glatfelter is the 
owner of a paper mill, but he did not cut 
the wages of his men to make up for this 
expenditure of money intended to benefit 
their children. Pennsylvania needs more 
men of this type. Do we have them? 


THE sudden death of Supt. Samuel H. 
Hoffman, of Columbia, Lancaster county, 
Pa., comes with a shock of surprise and 
grief to his many friends. Few knew 
that he was ill, as he was about his work 
until within three or four days of his 
death. He was a quiet, earnest, diligent 
student and teacher, and the same quali- 
ties characterized him in the office of 
Superintendent. Supt. Hoffman was a 
veteran of the Civil War, and knew the 
privations of the rebel prison pens. At 
one time he was selected as one of a 
party to be shot in case the Washington 
authorities should put to death certain 
Confederate prisoners. 


Pror. T. J. CHAPMAN, who has long 
been a teacher, and for many years one 
of the well known school principals of 
Pittsburg, has done much common-sense 
writing on educational topics. He has 
just completed a book, entitled ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Schools and School Teachers,’’ 
which is a valuable contribution to our 
school literature. His experience of more 
than forty years in the various grades of 
active work extends from the school at 
the cross-roads to the city principalship, 
and includes service as county superin- 
tendent and professor in Normal School. 
He has thus become familiar with the 
entire field of service, and with his ob- 
servant eye, studious habit, and scholarly 
tastes, is well fitted for the preparation of 
such a brief and compact history of our 
schools as he has here written. It is a 
volume of two hundred or more pages, 
with illustrative notices and anecdotes 
which add variety and interest to the 
story. The cost of the book is $1.50. 
It should go into all our school libraries, 
and upon the shelf of teachers and super- 
intendents who are interested in school 
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work and the history and progress of our 
school system in Pennsylvania. Prof. 
Chapman may be addressed at Ingram, 
Allegheny county. 


LASFAYETTE MONUMENT. 


OVER THE ALMOST FORGOTTEN GRAVE 
OF LA FAYETTE. 

N the city of Paris there is a convent 

and garden wall, known through Vic- 
tor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Miserables.’’ It is the 
convent of the Petit Picpus. In the 
grounds of this convent is a small ceme- 
tery, where nearly fifteen hundred vic- 
tims of the guillotine were buried indis- 
criminately. Here also repose the bones 
of La Fayette beside those of his wife, 
who wished to be buried there. The 
resting place of La Fayette, generally un- 
known and forgotten, is marked only by 
a plain granite slab. Upon a register 
kept by the persons in charge of the con- 
vent there are inscribed the names of but 
a small number of casual visitors. 

In view of these facts, the La Fayette 
Memorial Commission has been formed 
for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the memory of La Fayette as a 
twentieth-century tribute from the people 
of the United States, to be unveiled with 
fitting ceremony July 4, 1900, and thus 
grandly to celebrate United States day at 
the Paris Exposition. It is proposed 
that the cost of the undertaking, which 
is estimated to approximate a quarter of 
a million dollars, shall be defrayed by 
small contributions, secured in large part 
through the agency of the schools of our 
land. 

The dedication of this monument, se- 
cured and built through the efforts 
mainly of the young people of America, 
will make conspicuously resplendent our 
United States Day at the coming Paris 
Exposition. No other country will find 
such a basis for the celebration of its 
rational day in France; but all the na- 
tions of the earth will unite with this re- 
public in the dedication of this beautiful 
memorial, a tribute which shall forever 
mark the grave of La Fayette, whose 
memory is consecrated in the hearts of 
men, 

It requires no argument to convince 
the liberty-loving people of America of 
the far-reaching value of this most fitting, 
opportune and significant movement. It 
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can be made to promote patriotism, and 
implant in the minds of our young gen- 
eration, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
a broader knowledge of their country’s 
history. It is proposed that the Presi- 
dent request the governors of our States 
to specially designate October 19, 1898, 
as ‘‘La Fayette Day’’ in every school 
district throughout our land, when our 
children will be told the story of our 
struggle for liberty, and they may then 
make their contributions in memory of 
their nation’s self-sacrificing, enthusiastic 
and gallant defender. 

The following is a brief recital of the 
recognition shown La Fayette by our na- 
tion in the past: 

By Congress, upon the occasion of his 
departure from America in 1784; it ex- 
tended him a national farewell. 

By the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land, in the same year, passing acts mak- 
ing him and his heirs forever citizens of 
their respective commonwealths. 

By Washington, when coustrained as 
chief of a nation to be silent and passive 
toward a friendiy power, he broke all 
precedents, and personally addressed the 
Emperor of Germany in behalf of the re- 
lease of La Fayette from the dungeons of 
Olmutz. 

By Congress, when it voted him a 
sword, and passed resolutions commend- 
ing him in the highest possible terms to 
the king of France. 

By the reception given La Fayette 
upon the occasion of his visit to America 
in 1824, on which occasion Congress gave 
him an official reception in the hall of the 
House of Representatives; and when 
Congress presented him with an appro- 
priation of $200,000, a t ywuship of land, 
built and named in his honor a man-of- 
war, the Brandywine, and tendered the 
same to him for his conveyance home. 

And also by the action of France 
which, having through the influence of 
La Fayette, loaned us 27,000,000 livres, 
said in regard to its payment 
27,000,000 we have loaned you, we for- 
give you 9 000,000 as a gift of friendship, 
and when with years there comes pros- 
perity, you can pay the rest without in- 
terest !’’ 

The Commission has decided upon Oc- 
tober roth, the anniversary of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, as the 
day which the schools of the United 
States are asked to recognize as ‘‘ La 
Fayette Day.’’ On this date, it is hoped, 
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by concerted effort, ample funds will be 
secured to build the monument on a scale 
commensurate with the occasion. In the 
universities and colleges of the land, the 
heads of the institutions are asked to ap- 
point committees from their students to 
arrange and carry out public exercises 
suited to the idea; embracing perhaps 
historic drama, patriotic orations, etc., 
charging an admission fee, or collecting 
voluntary contributions as local condi- 
tions may suggest, and turning the pro- 
ceeds over to the President of the college, 
who shall forward it to the Treasurer of 
the Memorial Commission, Hon. Charles 
G. Dawes, U.S. Controller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D.C. In the higher 
grades of the public and parochial 
schools, the same general plan, so far as 
possible, should prevail as in the univer- 
sities and colleges. In the primary 
grades and district schools, the children 
may be asked to solicit from their parents 
Or acquaintances small contributions, of 
from one cent to ten cents, to be given 
their teacher, who will forward the same 
to the Treasurer of the Commission at 
Washington. 

This good work has been endorsed by 
resolutions of the United States Senate, 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the House of Representatives, by Pres- 
lent McKinley and his Cabinet, and is 
under the special direction of the Com- 
missioner-General of the United States to 
The per- 
mnel of the Commission includes such 
len as Hon. Wm, R. Day, late Secretary 
Senator Allison of Iowa, Dr. 
Wim. T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Arch- 

hop Ireland, Frank Thompson, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, all the 


the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


Governors of the States, their Superinten- 

s of Pi [Instruction and many 
1iding puDlic men. 

ere stands in the Ne W York h irbor, 

gateway of the New World, the 

11 Bartholdi statue ‘‘ Liberty En- 

ing the World.’’ It was the gen- 

erous gift of the French people to the 

le of the United States. They owed 

nothing, and they gave us that. A 


hundred years before, they gave us La 
Fayette and all the moral and mater- 
ial support which his coming assured. 
Let us erect in Paris, to this friend of 
UWachi ton ovatete < 
Washington, in grateful memory of his 
inestimable service to our republic, and 
in grateful return for the recent noble 
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gift of the French people to ourselves, a 
monument that shall be an object of 
pride and gratulation in that beautiful 
city, by its people and by the people of 
two great nations, for a thousand years. 
Let us all get ready to do something—to 
give what we can everywhere—to make 
this memorial to La Fayette another of 
the many good things done by America, 
which challenge the attention of the 
world, and encourage and strengthen the 
comity of nations. 





SIXTEEN MILLION PUPILS. 


HE annual statement of Hon. Wm. 

T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, for the year ending 
June 30, 1898, makes a grand showing 
for the schools of the country. More than 
sixteen million pupils are under instruc- 
tion in the schools of all grades—about as 
many pupils as there are voters, the ratio 
of the latter being usually reckoned as 
one to five of the entire population. Dr. 
Harris says: 

‘One cause of congratulation on the 
part of those who hold the doctrine that 
popular education is the safeguard of our 
American institutions is the continued 
prosperity of the elementary schools. 
The increase during the year 1896-97 
amounted to 257,895 pupils over the pre- 
vious year. The total enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools amounted to 15,452,426 
pupils. Adding to it those in colleges, 
universities, high schools and academies, 
the total number reached is 16,255,093.”’ 

The total amount of schooling received 
per individual on an average for the 
whole United States, at the rate of school 
attendance for 1897, is very nearly five 
years of 200 days each, and reaches quite 
seven years in a few of the states that are 
the most lavish in their expenditures for 
education. A little more than one-fifth 
of the entire population attended school 
at some time during the year. 

A still greater occasion for congratula- 
tion, it is stated, is the increase of stu- 
dents in colleges and universities. This 
increase has gone on steadily for 25 years. 
In 1872 only 590 persons in the 1,000,- 
000 were enrolled in these institutions, 
in 1897 the number had risen to 1,216 in 
the million. During the same period 
there has been an important change in re- 
gard to conditions of admission to college. 
The standard has been raised to such an 
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extent as to require an average of a year’s 
work more in preparation for the fresh- 
man class. Considering the elevated 
standard, it is safe to estimate the num- 
ber in higher education measured by the 
standard of 1872 as three times as large 
in 1895 as twenty-five years before. This 
increase was most remarkable in those 
students taking what are called post-grad- 
uate studies and engaged in the work of 
original investigation. The professional 
students in the schools of law, medicine 
and theology increased during the same 
period. Scientific and technical schools 
also multiplied. 

In view of the continually increasing 
demands for higher education, says the 
statement, the increase of professional ed- 
ucation, and especially the rapid growth 
of that class of students that take special 
expert studies in post-graduate work, is 
in the highest degree reassuring. 

A large portion of the report is devoted 
to the statistics of education in the United 
States. During the year there were main- 
tained in Alaska eighteen day schools, 
with 1,216 pupils. 


—— 


DAMNATION. 


HE General Secretary of the Evan- 

gelical Alliance, Rev. Josiah Strong, 
writes us from the office of the society in 
New York some startling facts which we 
cannot ignore. ‘The subject is too grave, 
and the peril and ruin too great to let 
them pass without comment and warn- 
ing. He has had occasion during the 
past year to visit many cities, and to 
have conferences with some six hundred 
or more pastors from whom he has 
learned of a measure of vice existing 
among children and youth, most of them 
in the schools, which, to use a very modest 
word, is startling. From many parts 
of the country the evidence comes of this 
curse spreading more and more widely. 
The active cause of this sad condition of 
things is the extensive distribution of 
obscene literature, both through the 
mails and by hand. Men doing this 
devil’s work fill their grips and pockets, 
step off when the train stops, with a 
quick eye pick out young fellows of -the 
baser sort, put into their hands specimen 
pages which tell how to get more, jump 
on the train and are gone. Sometimes 


they distribute this poison to the pupils 
on the playground and on the street near 
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the schools. In a school in one of our 
Pennsylvania towns, the chairman of the 
local Ministers’ Association says that 58 
out of 60 boys had been readiug this vile 
stuff; in two other schools every boy and 
girl acknowledged having read a certain 
obscene book. We know tl il 
abroad in the land to a frightful degree, 
and feel it a matter of personal d t 
give place in our columns to this word of 
suggestion and warning from the good 
man named above, who calls upon tl 
press for aid in the effort which these 
clergymen are making to stem the tide of 
immorality which threatens to overspread | 
the land. He sends us the following, 

and we make no apology for presenting 

it to directors, teachers, and parents: | 


A 


_— 


A WORD TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


During the past year my duties as Secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Alliance have 
brought me into contact with the pastors of 
nearly two-score cities. In almost every 
city they have spoken to me of the deplor- 
able prevalence of vice among children and 
young people. Facts have been brought to 
ight which are shocking in the last degree. 
I am not speaking of children of the slums 
whose heredity and environment have both 
been vicious, but of children who belong to 
good homes, often Christian homes, whose 
parents refuse to believe evil of them until 
confession forces conviction. 

Statements have come to me from Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut which 
indicate that this corruption is widespread 
and exceptional at the present time 

The exceptional cause of it would seem to 
be the wide circulation of vicious literature. 
Salacious French fiction whose sale has | 
long been acrime in England, and is now 
outlawed even in Paris, may /ega//y corrupt 
American youth. But doubtless the worst 
source of contamination is the obscene 
literature, often illustrated with photo 
graphs, which, though forbidden by law, 
finds easy access to the mails, and is sur- 
reptitiously distributed by hand often on 
the platforms of railway stations, some- 
times on the play-grounds of children 

One who haa never seen this obscene 
literature can form no notion of it. A 
Christian imagination simply can not con- 
ceive of it. It might have come from the 
cesspool of perdition. This poison has re 
peatedly been found in public schools, 
aeademies and colleges. In some cases 
every boy and every girl in the school has 
confessed to having read it; and the vice 
which pastors are deploring is the perfectly 
natural result. 

Two things, it seems to me, can be done 
and ought to be done. First, let parents and 


teachers break the conspiracy of silence, | 
I , 
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nto which they seem to haveentered. Few 

» the parents who do not leave their chil- 

n to learn from vicious companions the 
nost sacred facts of their physical life. I 
» not believe one father in twenty does his 
ity by his boy, in this particula1 If he 
ves not know how to speak on so delicate 


ind difficult ubject, let him put into his 
idicious book like ‘‘ Whata 
ng Boy Ought to Know,”’ one of a series 
lollar book y the Rev. Sylvanus Stall, 
). D., of Philadelphia, admirably adapted 
et the needs of parents and teachers, 
hich has received eminent endorse- 
ment everywhere Other books of like 
ter can also be had on inquiring 

from reputable publishers 
Secondly, the curfew ordinance which has 
adopted in many western cities with 
admirable results would throw a shield 
around the children during the hours of 


temptation. Pastors who have 
seen the working of this ordinance tell me 
that it has wrought a great reformation 
where it has been adopted, and city officials 


are loud in its praise. If we give our chil- 
lren less liberty and more light, there will 
| ric . 
acSS Vit JOSIAH STRONG. 
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DEFORMED SPELLING. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
rs of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, held in Washington, D. C., July 7, 
1898, the action of the Department of 
Superintendence was approved, and the 
list of words with simplified spelling 
adopted for use in all publications of the 
National Educational Association as fol- 


lows: ‘Program programme), tho 
though), altho ulthough), thorofare 
roughfare), thru (through), thruout 
ughout), catalog (catalogue), prolog 
prologue), decalog (decalogue), demagog 
demagogue pedagog (pedagogue).’’ 
We are requested to publish this, and 
we do so, but have no sympathy with any 
such effort to deform our spelling. There 
many very good things to read in 
rdinary spelling, and we are so ac- 
customed to that spelling—which has no 
trace of annoyance for us—that we always 


ivoid an article, a newspaper, or a book 
which this deformed spelling is found, 
ind expect never to do otherwise. Our 
xperience of thirty-five years in proof- 
reading has, perhaps unfortunately, made 
us rather sensitive to bad orthography. 
A misspelled word on the page is an eye- 
sore, and we always want to hit it with 
the pencil. To read a page in which 
words are deliberately misspelled, unless 
t 


in representing dialect or an article by 
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Josh Billings or other humorous writer 
of his kind, is too much to ask at our 
time of life. It is too much like hearing 
a familiarsong with a false note here and 
there, or the time of some notes changed, 
or frequent discords instead of harmony. 

We will never deform any one of the 
above words. The way of the new Web- 
ster, the spelling-book, and the ordinary 
texts in prose and poetry is good enough 
for us—and the word in parenthesis above 
is that way. There is no lack of letters 
in the printer’s case, and we can still 
afford to throw them into their accus- 
tomed places in words, even though many 
of them are silent or sounded in divers 
ways after the whims and fancies of our 
unknown forefathers. Don’t let us make 
our spelling worse than it is by adding 
these new features of ugliness and con- 
fusion. Change will come, very slowly 
it is true, but it will come. Height will 
be hight, and epaulette, epaulet, and pro- 
gramme program, but these changes will 
be made almost imperceptibly, and not 
because of the decisions of the National 
Educational Association or any other 
body of learned doctors. Let us not 
bother much over these forms, which are 
but matters of little importance. What 
chaos there would be in France, for in- 
stance, if they tried to spell as they pro- 
nounce, rejecting all silent letters! They 
live and thrive on their witless spelling— 
or pronunciation—and so do we, with this 
advantage, that we get more straight 
etymology out of the forms of our words 
than they from theirs. 

A good spelling-book is a very good 
thing, one that gives the words as they 
are found in the best texts. Have spell- 
ing exercises regularly, both written and 
oral. Much more may be learned from 
them than the order of letters in a word. 
Look to the etymology and present mean- 
ing and use of words in the lesson. 

So much for the fixed form and use of 
the individual word. Then do an infi- 
nitely better thing than to waste valuable 
time in this Quixotic attempt to reform 
the spelling, namely: Commit to memory, 
and learn to understand and appreciate 
and enjoy as many as possible of the best 
things in prose and poetry that have yet 
been written or spoken among men. This 
reformed spelling business is largely 


chewing sawdust, while the thought-work 
and heart-work in good memory work is 
in a large way feasting upon nectar and 
ambrosia at the tables of the gods. 
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RETURN OF THE SOLDIERS. 


HE evening of Friday, September oth, 
is memorable in Lancaster for the re- 
ception and welcome extended to Co. L, 
the Lancaster company belonging to 
Colonel Case’s Fourth Pennsylvania Reg- 
iment, on their return from Porto Rico. 
There was a grand parade of military and 
civil organizations, with bands and drum 
corps; a banquet, with orchestra, at Mzen- 
nerchor Hall, which was beautifully 
draped for the occasion with flags and the 
national colors. The floor was occupied 
by the men and the gallery by the ladies. 
The address of welcome was by the 
Mayor, Hon. Simon Shissler, to which 
Capt. Thomas Whitson of Co. IL, made 
response. After prayer by Rev. Chas. L. 
Fry, and the banquet which followed, 
Major A. C. Reinoehl, chairman of the 
committee, called for response to the fol- 
lowing toasts: ‘‘ The Volunteers and the 
National Guard,’’ Col. B. Frank Eshle- 
man; ‘‘ The Army Chaplain,’’ Rev. C. E. 
Eberman; ‘‘ The Red Cross,’’ Dr. M. L. 
Herr; ‘‘The American Navy,’’ Dr. Nor- 
man J. Blackwood; ‘‘The Educated Amer- 
ican against the Ignorant Spaniard,’’ J. 
P. McCaskey ; ‘‘ American Bibles and 
Bayonets,’’ Dr. N. C. Schaeffer; ‘‘ What 
Shall the Harvest Be ?’’ Hon. Marriott 
Brosius. The responses were at some 
length and of unusual interest. Dr. 
Schaeffer spoke much as follows: 
Cromwell one day issued the order: 
‘Henceforth let every man carry his Bible 
next to his heart.’’ It was a sixteen-page 
pamphlet without cover, worn under the 
uniform next to the skin. History says 
from that day on the soldiers of Cromwell 
never lost a battle. Thinking of the issues 
of the Spanish-American war, I cannot help 
believing that the men of our army and navy 
must have carried Bible truth in their hearts; 
otherwise not every battle would have ended 
in a glorious victory. 
On my return from Central Pennsylvania 
I found myself booked for.a toast on ‘‘Amer- 
ican Bibles and Bayonets.’’ It caused me to 
ask what can be the connection between 
Bibles and bayonets that they should thus 
be joined together. My mind at once recalled 
an important historical fact. A young man 
who had been impressed with the statement 
in the good book, ‘‘ The truth shall make 
you free,’’ offered his services to the Bible 
Society. They said they had no work for 
him, ‘‘Send me to Cuba to sell Bibles,”’ 
was the next request. ‘‘We have no money,”’ 
was the reply. A rich merchant, who over- 
heard the conversation, offered to defray the 
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necessary expenses ofthetriptoCuba. The 
young man had not sold Bibles many days 
»efore he was accused of violating the law 
forbidding the sale of objectionable books. 
He was thrown into prison. The mayor, who 
was induced to examine the books he was 
selling. liberated him. An appeal was made 
to higher authority, and the case was finally 
carried to the Spanish throne. It was de 
cided that henceforth the sale of Bibles 
should not be prohibited in Cuba. The first 
great American victory in Cuba was won. 

The American Bible stands for American 
enterprise, American civilization, American 
Freedom; for the first American Bible So- 
ciety was organized by an association of 
gentlemen, some of whom were members of 
the Catholic Church and others members of 
the different denominations of the Protestant 
faith. The freedom which Bible truth con- 
fers upon the individual has been won for 
the states of Cuba and Porto Rico by Amer- 
ican bayonets—symbolic of the rifles, dyna 
mite guns, and war equipments of the Amer- 
ican army and navy. 

Those of us who teach geography, know 
that the day, in the sense of a date of the 
almanac, ends on the Philippine Islands. 
Heretofore the Fourth of July departed from 
the surface of the earth, not amid rejoicings 
in the liberty of the people, but under the 
shades and shadows of Spanish misrule and 
tyranny. Let us hope that henceforth the 
Fourth of July will bid farewell to the earth 
under the Stars and Stripes, amid the rejoic- 
ings of a people enjoying the blessings of 
civil liberty. 

Who would not be a soldier when it comes 
to coming home? Who would not be a sol- 
dier when it comes to sweeping the banquet 
table under the gaze of a cloud of witnesses 
occupying our flag-bedecked Morro Castle 
(the balcony)? If you survive this speech 
and the next, this banquet may soon fade 
from memory; but the war in which the 
American bayonet completed the work of 
the American Bible will be remembered 
while civil liberty lasts—yea, down to the 
end of time. 


REMARKS OF MR. McCASKEY. 


A few weeks ago a physician whom I 
know in Tampa, Florida, told me an amus- 
ing incident of the Spanish Vice-Consul at 
that port. Hewasa pleasant acquaintance, 
lived in the same house with him, talked 
English fluently, and was eloquent as to the 
victories on land and sea—but especially 
upon the sea—which his countrymen were 
sure to win over the army and navy of the 
United States. When war was declared, 
this hopeful Spanish gentleman went down 
to Kingston, Jamaica, there to await the 
speedy fulfillment of prophecy. Before leav- 
ing Tampa, he suggested to Dr. Stafford 
that they should exchange photographs, say- 
ing, in jocular fashion, ‘‘ Now, every time 
you beat us I'll bang your head, and everd 
time we beat you you may bang mine, any 
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we'll see who gets the worst of it.’’ A short 
time ago the doctor had a letter from his 
Spanish friend, in which he said: ‘‘ Your 
picture’s done for! I’ve banyed your head 
so much that there’s nothing left of it.’’ 
We hadn’t a very large standing army, 
but for many years, at every army post in 
the country, the shooting range has been an 
essential feature of the military establish- 
ment. Weeks are spent upon it; every 
man is required to shoot at short ranges and 
at long ranges; every shot is marked: tons 
of lead are shot away, and officers and men, 
vying with one another in this stern test of 
skill, make their personal rating and win 
their badges of honor as marksmen and as 
sharpshooters. These are not given to 
any one in the way of compliment, 
ut only because of work done and records 
ictually made It means weary work 
often on hot summer days, and bruised and 
blackened shoulders from kicking guns, 
t it means, also, terrible efficiency in the 
handling of their rifles, though the range 
be half a mile or more, and the target no 
larger than a man’s head or body. In talk- 
ing with an officer recently (Lieutenant Mc- 
Caskey), who was on the front line of the 
trenches before Santiago during the fighting 
there, I was much impressed with the 
deadly fire of these trained men. It is no 
longer firing merely in the direction of the 
enemy. It is hitting the target. The exe- 
cution done by our men as they lay in the 
trenches was frightful, terrorizing the Span- 
ish artillerymen and riflemen, although 
they themselves had better guns and better 
powder, and were well supplied with ma- 
chine guns and artillery. The sharpshooters 
worked in pairs, and usually fired ‘‘ at will,’’ 
one watching the result of the shot witha 
glass and giving hints to the other as to 
range or anything else desirable, and from 
time to time exchanging glassand gun. It 
was scientificmarksmanship. The purpose 
was to kill men, and they were killing them. 
One day a strong battery of six guns was to 
be ‘‘ kept down’’ by their company. They 
silenced it, though the Spaniards had plenty 
of men, who, for a long time, kept coming 
up to the guns as the dead and wounded 
were hurried away to make room for their 
successors—and these were finally driven 
into the place of slaughter at the point of 
the officer’s pistol—until the officers them- 
selves were shot. The range was about half 
At one time a very fine shot from 


d yards 


a mile 
the Spanish lines, at nine hundr: 
was making it too warm for comfort. In 
this distance the trajectory of the ball, the 
curving line which it makes from the gun 
to the target, would carry the bullet perhaps 
seventy feet above the straight line between 
these two points. One of the bullets had 
wounded a soldier and splintered his gun- 
stock. The officer said to a sharpshooter 
near the wounded man, ‘‘ Can you get him ?”’ 
I’ll try, sir.’’ He aimed carefully, fired 
one shot, missed him, and in a few moments 
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was himself killed, shot through the head 
by the Spaniard. The sharpshooter con- 
tinued firing close, and the officer said to 
his orderly sergeant. ‘‘ You try him.’’ He 
fired two or three shots, and there was no 
further trouble from that Spaniard. He was 
hit, either killed or wounded. 

And the guns of the navy! Whether large 
or small, rapid fire or slow fire, the frightful 
accuracy of aim with which they were 
served has so startled the world that every- 
body across the water seems very willing to 
keep out of range of their deadly fire. The 
Spanish fleets, East and West, went down 
before them like dry stubble before the 
flame. The destruction of Pharaoh and his 
Egyptians in the Red Sea was not more 
utter and complete, and our loss was hardly 
more than that of Moses and his divinely- 
protected host. 

This has been a sharpshooters’ war—men 
trained to the use of arms of precision. It 
was ‘‘the man behind the gun,”’ trained to 
mastery of his art and confident of his skill, 
who won decisive viciory in these few 
weeks. The shooting range was the stern 
school in which each man in the regular 
army made his record, and the schooling 
has been very profitable. This schooling is 
the more possible because there is other and 
better school training everywhere through- 
out the land. The thinking bayonet that 
looks Death in the eye and swerves not, the 
freedom-giving buliet that flies straight to 
its mark, these at their best come of gener- 
ations of high thought, manly courage and 
intelligent purpose. In our composite peo- 
ple and under the stimulating influences of 
our national, social, educational and busi- 
ness life, we have, I think, as a nation, de- 
veloped the quickest mind, the keenest eye, 
the most inventive brain, and perhaps thc 
most sensitive conscience. We have prob- 
ably attained the best average of general in- 
telligence in the world; and man, as an in- 
dividual, is here held at a higher rating 
than anywhere else upon the planet. There 
is so much more of him that the American 
marksman ought to be, as he is, the wonder 
of the nations. 

But let us not be too vain-glorious in our 
rejoicing that it is so much better with us 
than with others. We did not make what 
we have. You and I found nearly all of it 
here when we came. We were simply born 
into a goodly heritage, and in a small way 
we have learned to know this, and perhaps 
have added our little mite to the sum total 
of conditions and values. Our territory of 
vast extent; our fertile soil and varied cli- 
mate; the abundance and variety of our 
mineral wealth; our industries of every 
sort; our mining, manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises of colossal magnitude 
and untold value; our people of every race, 
color, language and nationality; our railway 
lines, with their high rate of speed and unlim- 
ited capacity forthe transportation of freight, 
patronized daily by millions of people, and 
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a most influential factor in our civiliza- 
tion; the newspaper in the hands of every- 
body, the universal schoolmaster; the 
church everywhere, in its perpetual appeal 
to the best in man, through its hundred 
sects, the purpose of each to help men on to 
better life both here and beyond, and all 
sects alike protected by the State; the com- 
mon school, non-sectarian in character, with 
the single aim in view to secure the best 
moral and intellectual training possible for 
the growing child, and especially for the 
youth who is soon to be the citizen, the 
voter, the ruler; no titled nobility nor any 
classes privileged by law; no great landed 
estates entailed for generations and centu- 
ries; the way open to merit and fitness from 
the lowest to the highest station under our 
republican form of Government; the courts 
everywhere organized and watchful to pro- 
tect the rights of the individual; and all 
questions whatsoever in church or State, or 
school or social life, subject to free and full 
discussion that the highest truth which we 
are capable of appreciating may be evolved, 
and the best life we are capable of living 
may result—these are the facts with us, and 
where not realized they are the possibilities 
hoped for and dreamed of under our benign 
form of Government. 

Turn for a moment and look upon Spain, 
a land upon which, as upon our own, Nature 
seems to have lavished every charm. Cen- 
turies of misrule by despotic authority, civil 
and spiritual, have made her what she is— 
with the single exception of Portugal—the 
most ignorant and perhaps the most cruel 
of the Christian nations of Europe. The 
deep shadow of a cruel and ignorant past 
rests upon her in the blazing light of our 
modern civilization. Not one-eighth of her 
people are able to read or write—of twenty 
millions less than three millions. Her face 
is set not towards the sun, but backward 
into the darkuess. The Spaniards made the 
fatal mistake of thinking themselves a great 
people. We laugh and say that their lead- 
ing historians are Irving and Prescott; 
among their schoolmasters of widest repu- 
tation are Dewey and Miles, Sampson and 
Schley; and among their greatest actors, 
Henry Irving when he impersonates Don 
Quixote. Their national sport is the bull- 
fight—and their national hero the Toreador! 
The Dons should grow wiser, and the rude 
awakening which they have just had from 
their fond dream of military aud naval su- 
periority and strength among the nations 
should do them good. 

Captain Whitson and his company left us 
in the early days of July to join Colonel 
Case’s well-drilled regiment at Chicka- 
mauga. They fell into the work and did it 
like men, and were so fortunate as to be of 
the few companies organized under the last 
call for troops who saw service outside of 
the United States. We congratulate our 
Lancaster company that they will have the 
memory of service and experience so varied 
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during these few weeks, which included 
Chickamauga, Porto Rico, and long trips by 
land and sea; and we congratulate you fur- 
ther that, when your services were no 
longer needed, you were sent t 


smitten camp of detention, but had the rar 
good fortune to come at once from the trans 
port to your homes, where you might hav: 
under the most favorable conditions, th 
rest and attention, medical and otherw 
which not a few of you may need after the 
hardships of the campaign. The Jackson 
Rifles and Lancaster Fencibles were the dis 


tinctively Lancaster companies that went to 
the front at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
We saw them start within a week after the 
fall of Fort Sumter, from the same place 
from which Captain Whitson and his com 
pany left our city thirty-seven years later 
and with alike enthusiastic God-speed. We 
saw them return with a like hearty popular 
ovation. You were not in battle, but yeu 
have known the drill, the march, the camp, 
and were ready for the fray. If the protocol 
hadn’t stolen a march on you, you would 
have been in the fight also, and Colonel 
Case’s Fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers 
would have made a good record for itself in 
the battle. But, if that experience had 
come, not all of you would be here, and 
there would be many more sad hearts in 
Lancaster to-night. We thank you all, and 
are glad and grateful that it is our privilege 
to bid you—Welcome home! 


>_> 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: The hand 
some new school building at Turtle Creek 
was dedicated August 27. Addresses were 
made by Hon. Henry Houck, the county 
superintendent, and others. This building, 
which cost about $55,000, is one of the finest 
in the whole country [It has fourteen 
school rooms, a large auditorium with seat 
ing capacity for 500 persons, and the nec« 
sary offices and toilet rooms, making a total 
of 27 rooms. It is heated by the indirect 
system of steam heat, with the Johnson 
system of regulating, and is supplied with 
telephone connection with each class-room 
The fine new school-house at Etna was 
appropriately dedicated September 3d. It 
contains eight excellent school-rooms an: 
an office. The building cost about $15,o 
and is one of the best for the purpose in 
tended in the county. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: An institute was 


+ 


held in the court house at Beaver, August 
17-19, with a large attendance of teachers 
about 150. Rochester township erected a 
new school-house and has it well supplied 
with modern conveniences. In quite a 
number of districts the salary of teachers 
has been increased. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: All the schools in 
the county are full. Snake Spring is build- 
ing two new houses; St. Clair West, one; 
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} and Saint Clair East, one. The eighth 
Annual Report is now being issued. Pros- 


pects are good for an interesting winter’s 
k 

Supt. Rapp: All the teachers in 

1e county have been elected. There are 

<ty-five beginners among them. These 

issemble at the court house in Reading, 

tember 24, when they will be instructed 

tendents Wm. M. Zechman, 

Baer, D. B. Brunner, and Supt. Rapp. 

Supt. Wertz: The sixth annual 

ting of the Teachers’ and Directors’ 

yn Altoona and Blair county was held 

ikemont August 18 [he question 

W are ols affected by low salaries 

achers, and what should be considered 

ippointment of teachers ?’’ was ably 

iscussed by director W. T. Canan, of Ty- 

yne, and professor G. D. Raub, principal of 

\ltoona high school. Professor C. C. 

Ellis, of Juniata College, delivered an able 

iddress before a large and appreciative 


1udience. The meetings have been a source 
of inspiration and profit to our people, and 
this last one was by no means least in in- 
terest and importance. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Reade township 

hool opened August 22, with an encourag- 
ing attendance. Prof. Myers, of Hunting- 
ion county, has been selected to take charge 
of this school. Mostof the borough schools 
open September 5th. Several new schools 
| will be opened this year in different parts of 
| the county, made necessary by the crowded 
| condition of the schools last year. Our 
inty institute will be held at Ebensburg, 
| November 21-25 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut he examina- 
tions have been in progress during the latter 
part of the month. There are not nearly so 


a 
, 


many applicants as in former years, but the 

| average of qualifications is much higher 
than ever | re Boards, in general, are 
king th vest material obtainable for 
hools. There area few exceptions. 


two teachers of well known useless- 
| | 


ive chosen over t who have 

n tried and found good. In each case it 
r my earnest protest. I believe we 

n tl term with much the best aver- 
ialif tions of the corps of teachers 

we have had during my experience. 


and directors are both interested. 
nstitutes will be held throughout the 
before the term opens. Wells will 
seven months term and McConnells- 


INGDON—Supt. Rudy: Dublin town- 

ship is erecting a new school-house to re- 
ve the crowd condition of the building 
the Water Street district. The object is 
de the pupils in this district. Brady 
Oneida townships adopted the graded 

of study; nearly all the other districts 

did the same last year. Brady district has 
just completed a hot-water heating plant for 
the Mill Creek schools. This is a very 
commendable step on the part of the Board. 
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The salaries of their teachers were also ad- 
vanced. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: The teachers 
have all been selected for the current year 
and schools are for the most part in progress. 
As a result of the ence appropriation, 
seventeen districts have lengthened the 
term or increased the wages. Many im- 
provements in school property have been 
made during the summer—such as refur- 
nishing, repainting, adding slate boards, 
anc enlarging and beautifying the grounds. 
Eight new buildings have been erected, and 
in the larger buildings, new rooms fitted up. 
The outlook for a good year’s work is indeed 
promising. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The Annual 
Teachers’ Picnic was held at Rutland Park 
during this month. Speakers from abroad 
addressed the meeting. About 4,000 people 
were on the grounds. The picnic is held 
under the auspices of the New Holland 
Local Institute. It is the recreation feature 
on its programme and is liberally patronized 
by the whole community. The social aspect 
is more prominent than the educational, 
yet its school value is not entirely sub- 
merged. The school problem is discussed, 
not only from the speakers’ stand, but also 
by the taxpayers in conversation. The so- 
cial atmosphere furnishes the very best 
cement, on the one hand, to hold the school 
interests together, and the very best stimu- 
lus, on the other hand, to give the matter 
prominence in the public mind. It is a 
good thing for the advancement of educa- 
tion to talk ‘‘ schools,’ and anything that 
will encourage such talk must be regarded 
as an agency to further the interests of our 
schools. Through this meeting the people 
of that end of the county have been ad- 
dressed from time to time by a large num- 
ber of the most prominent educators and 
citizens of the state. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Six new school- 
houses were erected during the summer: 
two in Whitehall township; two in Salis- 
bury; one in Lynn; and one in Hanover. 
These six buildings represent a total of 
twelve rooms. Our teachers are all ap- 
pointed and many of the schools opened on 
the 1st of September. The length of term 
and salary are the same as last year. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Most of our 
teachers have been elected for the year, and 
the selections have apparently been well 
made. Several districts will open their 
schools as early as September 5th. Prof. 
Garrette, of Newton Hamilton, leaves our 
county, having been elected to a more de- 
sirable position at ahighersalary. He isan 
‘“A-No. 1’’ teacher. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
teachers’ meeting held at McEwensville, 
August 27, was very well attended. Joint 
directors’ and teachers’ meetings are re- 
quired by several of the school boards just 
prior to the opening of school. Much of 
the loose, go-as-you-please way of teaching 





is being rooted out of school work in 
Northumberland county The School 
Boards throughout the county have been 
very active in making general preparation 
for the work of the new term, in the way of 
building, repairing, and renovati1 school- 
houses. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The directors 
have exercised much care this year in the 
selection of teachers. In many places the 
term has been lengthened and wages in- 
creased. A few of the schools began the 
29th of August. On the 27th, Roscoe dedi- 
cated one of the finest modern school build- 
ings in this part of the State. It is located 
on an acre of ground in the centre of the 
town; is made of brick; is well lighted and 


finely finished; contains eight rooms and a 
hall, and is heated by the Smead system. 
The 27th was a great day for Roscoe. The 
dedicatory address was made by Rev. Geo. 
Crissman. Mr. J. Underwood presented the 
building to the citizens, and Mr. M. Collins 
responded. The order O. U. A. M., through 
tev. W. F. Silveus, presented the school 
with a beautiful flag; his address was re- 
sponded to by Prof. T. P. Sloan. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Morris, Hon. G. V. 
Lawrence, Prof. Hope, and the County Su- 
perintendent. Excellent music was ren- 
dered by the band, the local choir, and Ger- 
mania Singing Club. Roscoe has reason to 
be proud of her new school building. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The Hartley 
township school board is erecting a new 
building in place of an antiquated and over- 
crowded one. It will be equipped with the 
best furniture and apparatus. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak: Our schools 
are ready for the opening on September 6. 
Everything has been done that could be 
done to make the school year just beginning 
the most successful we have yet had. 

HAZLE Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Our schools opened August 29th. The 
term has been fixed at eight months. A 
number of the schools are very much over- 
crowded, and the question of providing suffi- 
cient accommodation is a serious one for the 
consideration of the Board. 

NEWPORT Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: A teachers’ meeting was held on 
Saturday, August 27. Schools opened the 
following Monday for a ten-months term. 
The Board subscribes for 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal for each teacher and director. 
We have changed text-books in arithmetic, 
algebra, grammar, language, physiology, 
history, music and drawing. 

NORRISTOWN— Supt. Gotwals: There were 
five teachers added to our number. The 
Board also elected a special teacher for the 
science department of the high school. 
The new twelve-room building was opened 
September ist, with nine of the rooms in 
use for school purposes. Five rooms in dif- 
ferent buildings have been furnished with 
single desks. All our double desks are 
rapidly disappearing. 
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SOUND OUR VOICES LONG AND SWEET. Revtenne Witla 


Lively. p 









1. Sound our voices long and sweet, And roll the stirring drum; Friendsand neighbors round us meet, And 
2. Now the ro-sy morn is come, Of merry, gladsome May, With birds that carol, bees that ham—A 
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to our oes come: Come where music float-eth oft, On soft and balmy air: 
welcome, hap-py day. Wild flowers now in fair - y nooks are shedding sweet per-fume, The 
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Sound our voices long and sweet, And roll thestirring drum; Friends and neighbors round us meet, And 








to our greeting glad-ly come, To our greeting glad-ly come, To our greeting come. 
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